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U OF  T TO  SHAVE  MORE  FROM  BUDGET 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

The  University  administra- 

tion  will  ask  divisions  to  lop  at 
least  an  additional  1.5  percent  from 
their  base  budgets  in  1993-94  as  part 
of  a strategy  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
provincial  government’s  two-year 
freeze  on  transfer  payment  increases. 

President  Robert  Prichard  said 
this  “supplemental  budget  reduction” 
would  be  added  to  the  cuts  divisions 
were  already  scheduled  to  make 
under  the  University’s  long-range 
budget  guidelines.  The  proposed  re- 
duction for  the  coming  year  is  1.5 
percent  for  all  academic  divisions  and 
an  amount  at  least  as  large  for  the  ad- 
ministrative divisions.  Prichard  called 
it  a “down  payment”  on  the  addi- 
tional base  budget  cuts  that  will  be 
necessary  over  the  next  few  years  to 
deal  with  the  University’s  revenue 
shortfall. 

He  chose  to  announce  the  likely 
size  of  the  additional  1993-94  bud- 
get cut  in  advance  to  give  division 
heads  as  much  time  as  possible  to 
begin  planning  their  reductions.  The 
size  of  the  additional  cuts  to  be  im- 
posed in  1994-95  and  1995-96  will 
be  decided  in  the  months  ahead. 

Administrators  have  spent  the  first 
few  weeks  of  this  year  working  out  a 
set  of  tentative  strategic  decisions 
about  ways  of  raising  revenues  and  re- 


ducing expenses.  Prichard  is  now 
planning  a campus-wide  consulta- 
tion process  that  will  include  a series 
of  public  meetings  in  coming  weeks 
on  the  subject  of  the  budget.  The 
final  budget  report  is  expected  to 
come  forward  for  Governing  Council 
approval  in  late  spring. 

One  of  the  keys  to  the  adminis- 
tration’s budget  strategy  will  be  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  any  increase  in  the 
cost  of  salaries  for  faculty  and  staff  in 
1993-94.  Prichard  said  the  tentative 
settlement  with  the  Canadian  Union 
of  Educational  Workers,  Local  2, 
which  provides  for  no  pay  hike  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  is  the  model 
the  administration  will  aim  to  du- 
plicate. “Compensation  costs  amount 
to  almost  75  percent  of  the  operating 
budget,”  he  said.  “If  we’re  able  to 
avoid  increases  in  this  category  of 
expense,  we  can  greatly  mitigate  the 
impact  of  the  government’s  with- 
drawal of  the  expected  funding 
increases.” 

Most  prominent  among  the  ad- 
ministration strategies  is  a proposed 
increase  in  the  ancillary  fee  for  stu- 
dents to  cover  the  cost  of  providing 
such  services  as  the  Career  Centre 
and  the  Housing  Service.  Dan  Lang, 
assistant  vice-president  (planning), 
said  the  provincial  government  does 
not  provide  funding  under  its  oper- 
ating grants  formula  for  these  ser- 


Two  Awarded  Highest  Rank 


Chancellor  Emeritus  John 

Aird  and  University  Professor 
Emeritus  Ursula  Franklin  of  the 
Department  of  Metallurgy  8c 
Materials  Science  have  been  ap- 


pointed companions  of  the  Order  of 


Canada.  The  appointments  were 


Ursula  Franklin 


announced  Jan.  11  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  and  are  promo- 
tions within  the  order. 

Aird,  lieutenant-governor  of 
Ontario  from  1980  to  1985,  was 
chancellor  of  U of  T from  1986  to 
1991.  A senior  partner  in  the  law 
firm  Aird  8c  Berlis,  he  served  as 
honorary  chair  of  the  Breakthrough 
campaign  and  has  contributed  to  the 
work  of  a large  number  of  charitable 


organizations. 

Franklin,  a senior  resident  and  as- 
sociate fellow  of  Massey  College,  is 
known  for  her  studies  on  the  social 
impact  of  technology  and  her  work 
on  issues  affecting  women.  She  has 
received  a string  of  awards  and 
recognitions,  among  them  the  1991 
Governor-General’s  Award  in 
Commemoration  of  the  Person’s 
Case,  marking  the  recognition  of 
women  as  persons  under  the  British 
North  America  Act. 

The  Order  of  Canada,  established 
in  1967,  recognizes  outstanding 
achievement  and  service  in  various 
fields.  This  year  five  individuals  were 
named  companions,  the  order’s  high- 
est rank.  Currently  there  are  142. 


John  Aird 


vices,  the  cost  of  which  amounts  to 
roughly  $8  million  annually. 
Ancillary  fees  are  charged  for  some 
services,  such  as  Hart  House  and 
the  Department  of  Athletics  8c 
Recreation,  but  Lang  said  other  uni- 
versities in  the  province  recover  far 
more  of  their  costs  in  this  way  than 
U of  T. 

For  full-time  students  the  fee  in- 
crease could  be  as  much  as  1200  an- 
nually. Lang  said  the  administration 


has  considered  imposing  the  new  an- 
cillary fee  in  1993-94  but  also  pro- 
viding a rebate  to  students  over  a 
phase-in  period  of  three  to  four  years. 
One  advantage  of  charging  an  in- 
creased fee,  he  said,  is  that  the  ser- 
vices in  question  “will  not  be  subject 
to  budget  cuts  in  future,  to  the  extent 
that  they  become  self-funded.” 
David  Neelands,  assistant  vice- 
president  (student  affairs),  said  he 
intends  to  discuss  the  proposal  at 


length  with  student  representatives. 
If  the  fee  increase  were  levied,  he 
suggested,  it  would  serve  as  further 
encouragement  to  ensure  that  the 
various  student  governments  have  an 
appropriate  say  in  the  management  of 
services  like  the  Career  Centre. 

Students,  however,  are  flady  op- 
posed to  the  idea.  Rick  Martin,  liai- 
son officer  with  the  Association  of 

~ See  U OF  T:  Page  2 ~ 


A Lion  in  My  Soup 


During  Chinese  New  Year  celebrations  there’s  no  telling  who  will  show  up  unannounced  for  lunch.  At  least  one  large 
hungry  feline  appeared  at  Hart  House’s  Great  Hall  Jan.  21  to  entertain  diners  at  the  annual  new  year’s  banquet. 
A musical  ensemble  and  a calligraphy  demonstration  added  to  the  festivities. 


Fund  Raising  Looks  to  Major  Gifts 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 

By  2000,  fund  raising  at 
U of  T should  generate  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  University’s  oper- 
ating budget  — about  $62  million  a 
year. 

The  forecast  is  made  in  a fundrais- 
ing strategy  prepared  by  the  office 
of  Gordon  Cressy,  vice-president 
(development  and  university  rela- 
tions), and  approved  by  Business 
Board  Jan.  11.  To  reach  the  goal 
U of  T’s  fundraising  sector  will  need 
almost  $4  million  more  over  five 
years  for  the  salaries  of  three  major 
gifts  officers  and  development 
initiatives  in  and  outside  the 
division. 

In  1991-92  non-government 
giving  (excluding  donations  to 
Breakthrough)  generated  $19  mil- 
lion, the  equivalent  of  3.5  percent  of 
the  annual  operating  budget. 
(Breakthrough  received  pledges 
totalling  $127  million.  Almost  $100 
million  has  been  collected  and  it  is 


estimated  that  half  of  the  remaining 
pledges  will  be  honoured.  Another 
capital  campaign  may  be  launched 
in  the  late  1990s  after  the  pledge  pe- 
riod for  Breakthrough  expires  and 
when  the  economy  improves,  Cressy 
said  in  an  interview.) 

The  strategy  assumes  that  the 
University  is  not  taking  full  advantage 
of  existing  fundraising  opportuni- 
ties. “We  have  a large  and  mature 
alumni  base,  the  largest  in  Canada  by 
far,”  says  Cressy’s  report.  “We  have 
many  generous  non-alumni  sup- 
porters. We  are  located  in  the  centre 
of  the  financial  heartland  of  the 
country  and  we  are  one  of  the 
finest  universities  in  North  America. 
The  University’s  fundraising  opera- 
tion should  be  revitalized  to  realize 
that  potential.” 

Experience  shows  that  an  empha- 
sis on  large  gifts  is  the  most  effective 
approach  to  fund  raising.  Over  the 
last  five  years  the  University  received 
$16  million  from  140,000  donors  to 
the  Annual  Fund  compared  to  $57 


million  from  839  “major  donors”  who 
gave  more  than  $25,000  each  (97 
gave  more  than  $100,000  each). 
Administrative  costs  are  also  signif- 
icantly lower  for  major  gifts  — two 
percent  of  funds  raised  compared  to 
60  percent  for  annual  giving 
programs. 

Experience  also  shows  that  in- 
dividual constituencies,  such  as  col- 
leges and  faculties,  and  the  central  ad- 
ministration do  not  always  approach 
fund  raising  in  the  same  way.  The 
strategy  prescribes  “coordinated 
decentralization”  — those  with  the 
closest  ties  to  the  donors  will  take 
the  lead  in  fund  raising  for  their  area. 
The  development  division  will  pro- 
vide support  for  tasks  such  as  prospect 
identification,  proposal  preparation, 
pledge  management  and  training  of 
staff  and  volunteers. 

One  of  the  strategy’s  guiding  prin- 
ciples is  that  fund  raising  begins  at 
the  top  where  senior  academics  will 

~ See  FUND  RAISING:  Page  2 ~ 


ROB  ALLEN 


English  student  named  Rhodes  scholar 

U OF  T STUDENT  CAROLINE  ROBERTS,  22,  HAS  WON  A RHODES  SCHOL- 
arship  to  attend  the  University  of  Oxford  in  England.  Roberts,  of  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland,  is  working  towards  an  MA  in  English  literature. 
She  plans  to  continue  studying  English  literature  at  Oxford  starting  this 
October.  Roberts,  a 1992  graduate  of  Queen’s  University,  applied  for  the 
scholarship  through  her  home  province  and  is  this  year’s  Newfoundland 
nominee.  The  Rhodes  scholarship  is  awarded  for  academic  distinction 
as  well  as  qualities  of  intellect  and  character. 


TAs  will  hold  vote  Jan.  26, 27 

A RATIFICATION  VOTE  FOR  A NEW  COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENT  FOR 
teaching  assistants  will  be  held  Jan.  26  and  27.  TAs  who  attended  a mem- 
bership meeting  of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Educational  Markers, 
Local  2,  on  Jan.  19  approved  the  agreement  reached  Jan.  6 by  their 
bargaining  team  and  the  University  administration.  The  three-year 
agreement,  retroactive  to  Sept.  1,  provides  for  annual  wage  in- 
creases of  three,  zero  and  one  percent. 


Governor-General  medals  announced 

A GOVERNMENT  APPOINTEE  TO  GOVERNING  COUNCIL  AND  THE  RETIRED 
principal  of  Emmanuel  College  are  among  the  members  of  the  University 
community  to  receive  governor-general’s  medals  commemorating  the 
125th  anniversary  of  Confederation.  The  award  honours  individuals 
who  “have  made  a significant  contribution  to  Canada,  to  their  commu- 
nity or  to  their  fellow  Canadians.”  The  recipients  include:  Council  mem- 
ber Avie  Bennett,  chair  of  McClelland  8c  Stewart  publishers;  Professor 
Emeritus  C.  Douglas  Jay  of  Emmanuel;  Professor  Emeritus  Christopher 
Love  of  English  at  Victoria  College;  Professor  Emeritus  Laure  Riese  of 
French  at  Victoria;  Professor  Emeritus  Helen  Sawyer  Hogg  of  the 
Department  of  Astronomy,  and  Professor  Emeritus  Bernhard  Cinader 
of  the  Department  of  Immunology. 


Theatre-lecture  hall  receives  approval 

Business  Board,  at  its  Jan.  11  meeting,  gave  Scarborough 
College  approval  to  spend  up  to  $758,000  to  renovate  the  television  stu- 
dio in  the  science  wing,  transforming  it  into  a theatre  and  lecture  hall. 
The  three-storey  studio  needs  amenities  such  as  seats,  washrooms  and 
a box  office  as  well  as  lighting,  sound  and  other  stage  requirements.  Plans 
include  an  elevator  but  the  college  cannot  afford  to  build  this  at  the  mo- 
ment, said  Vice-Principal  Eleanor  Irwin.  A student  levy  will  contribute 
almost  $400,000  towards  the  project,  private  donations  the  balance. 
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Student  charged  with  sexual  assault 

A FOURTH-YEAR  ST.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE  STUDENT  HAS  BEEN  CHARGED 
with  sexual  assault.  Sgt.  Len  Paris  of  the  campus  police  said  a female 
student,  leaving  UC  in  the  early  hours  of  Sept.  22,  was  grabbed,  fondled 
and  kissed  before  escaping  her  assailant.  He  was  arrested  Jan.  7 after  she 
identified  him  at  a bar  near  the  St.  George  campus.  Arrested  by  Metro 
Toronto  police,  the  man  will  appear  at  Old  City  Hall  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  Paris  said  the  suspect’s  name  is  not  being  released  until  his  court 
appearance. 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
Part-Time  Undergraduate  Students, 
said  the  proposal  amounts  to  little 
more  than  “a  kind  of  back-door  tu- 
ition increase.”  Such  an  addition  to 
existing  fees  would  not  be  adequate- 
ly covered  by  the  Ontario  Student 
Assistance  Program,  he  added. 

Another  possibility  is  that  the 
University  might  change  its  tuition 
fee  schedule  so  that  all  full-time  un- 
dergraduates would  be  required  to 
pay  the  full  tuition  fee.  In  most  pro- 
grams that  is  already  the  norm  but 
full-time  undergraduates  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science  who  take 
fewer  than  five  courses  currendy  pay 
less  than  the  full  fee.  The  potential 
revenue  gain  for  the  University  is  es- 
timated at  more  than  $1  million. 
However,  Students’  Administrative 
Council  president  Farrah  Jinha  called 
the  proposal  “absolutely  unacceptable.” 

Administrators  have  in  recent 
weeks  given  particular  attention  to 
the  question  of  whether  to  extend 
the  period  covered  by  the  long-range 


budget  guidelines  — the  six-year 
plan  that  charts  the  University’s 
course  to  financial  stability  by  1995- 
96.  “As  we  approach  the  final  year, 
Lang  said,  “we’re  asking  ourselves:  do 
we  try  to  solve  all  of  these  budget 
problems  within  the  next  three  years? 
Or  do  we,  in  effect,  do  what  we  did 
at  the  outset,  which  was  give  our- 
selves five  or  six  years  to  solve  them.” 
The  current  thinking  is  that  the 
University  add  two  more  years  to  the 
guidelines,  extending  them  to  1997- 
98.  In  developing  its  long-range 
strategies  the  administration  could 
then  take  into  account  a number  of 
developments  expected  to  take  place 
beyond  1995-96.  For  example,  the 
installation  of  U of  T’s  cogeneration 
facility,  a system  that  will  burn  nat- 
ural gas  to  produce  both  steam  and 
electricity,  is  expected  to  begin  pro- 
ducing savings  in  1996-97.  A sub- 
stantial number  of  retirements  are 
also  expected  within  academic  divi- 
sions in  the  latter  half  of  the  1990s. 
The  extension  would  not  mean  de- 


ferral of  any  cuts  already  scheduled. 

U of  T Staff  Association  presi- 
dent Judith  Eichmanis  said  that  ex- 
tending the  guidelines  might  buy  the 
institution  the  time  it  needs  to  do  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  its  oper- 
ations. “If  they  just  go  on  making 
cuts,  they  may  do  such  severe  dam- 
age that  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
gain a reasonable  level  of  quality  and 
service.  If  they  give  themselves  some 
time,  they  may  have  a better  chance 
of  holding  things  together.” 

U of  T will  receive  approximately 
$3.5  million  of  the  $17  million  set 
aside  by  the  province  to  support  re- 
structuring at  universities.  The  ad- 
ministration hopes  to  use  a portion  of 
that  money  to  cover  expenses  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  base  funding  and  thus  relieve 
some  of  the  pressure  on  the  budget. 
The  University  is  also  considering 
the  creation  of  its  own  special  inter- 
nal fund  to  assist  divisions  with  re- 
structuring their  operations  in  order 
to  reduce  expenses. 


Fund  Raising  Looks  to  Major  Gifts 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
establish  University-wide  priorities. 
Each  constituency  will  set  its  own 
priorities,  but  major  undertakings  of 
$100,000  or  more  will  be  vetted  by 
the  president  and  vice-presidents 

High  Hopes 

Allan  Arlett  is  in  the 

spotlight. 

As  the  University  launches  its  new 
fundraising  strategy,  designed  to 
increase  donations  from  $19  million 
to  $62  million  a year,  eyes  are  train- 
ed on  Arlett.  On  Jan.  1,  he  joined 
U of  T as  senior  adviser  (major  gifts 
and  development)  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent (development  and  university 
relations);  on  Jan.  11  Business 
Board  approved  the  strategy  that 
requires  results  from  Arlett  almost 
immediately. 


Llewellyn-Thomas  elected  president 

Professor  Hilary  Llewellyn-Thomas  of  the  Faculty  of 
Nursing  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Society  for  Medical  Decision 
Making  from  October  1993  to  October  1994.  The  society,  which  has 
about  850  members  worldwide,  concerns  itself  primarily  with  health  pol- 
icy decision  making  and  research  into  health  care  problems.  Llewellyn- 
Thomas,  who  is  a senior  scientist  in  the  clinical  epidemiology  unit  of  the 
Institute  for  Clinical  Evaluative  Sciences  at  the  Sunnybrook  Health 
Science  Centre,  specializes  in  patient  decision  making. 


Allan  Arlett 

Arlett  began  his  career  as  a fund 
raiser  at  U of  T in  1964  and  is  con- 
sidered a leader  in  his  field.  The  chal- 
lenge now  is  to  help  individual  bene- 
factors set  new  sights  for  giving,  he 
said  in  an  interview.  “What  we  his 
torically  have  thought  of  as  a large 
gift  has  not  related  to  the  capacity  of 
some  individuals  to  make  significant 
contributions.  Many  people  are  mo- 
tivated, they  wish  to  give  but  their 
thinking  needs  to  be  stretched.  If  we 
can  identify  a program  or  a project 
that  excites  donors  and  meets  their 
vision,  there’s  every  reason  to  believe 
that  we  can  be  successful.” 


who  will  assess  the  project’s  fit  with 
academic  priorities  and  its  effect  on 
other  funding  initiatives.  If  a project 
is  not  deemed  a priority,  a con- 
stituency may  pursue  funding  on  its 
own  without  central  support. 

But  clearance  will  still  be  needed 
with  respect  to  who  solicits  whom  for 
large  gifts.  The  vice-president  of  de- 
velopment and  university  relations 
is  responsible  for  coordinating  these 
activities.  Donors,  says  Cressy’s 
report,  should  not  be  approached 
several  times  by  different  groups  from 
the  University. 

If  two  divisions  cannot  agree  on 
who  has  the  closest  ties  to  the  po- 
tential benefactor,  the  provost,  and  if 
necessary,  the  president  will  make 
the  decision. 

Whether  the  money  that  is  raised 
goes  towards  capital  costs  or  operat- 
ing expenses  depends  on  the  donor’s 
wishes  as  well  as  the  institution’s 
needs,  Cressy  said. 

The  $62  million  will  not  be 
achieved  by  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
large  gifts  alone.  The  following  an- 
nual programs  are  also  expected  to  in- 
crease their  yield: 

The  Annual  Fund  which  seeks 
support  from  alumni  on  behalf  of  33 
participating  colleges  and  faculties 
raised  $3.1  million  last  year;  the  goal 
is  $7  million  by  2000.  Graditude 
aimed  at  graduating  students  brought 
in  $122,708  last  year;  the  goal  is 
$215,000.  The  parents  program  for 
parents  of  first-year  students  raised 


$29,818  last  year;  the  goal  is 
$203,000. 

The  faculty-staff  appeal  introduced 
last  year  raised  $115,000;  the  target 
is  $134,000.  The  matching  gifts  pro- 
gram under  which  approximately  400 
companies  match  employee  gifts  to 
Canadian  universities  added  a total  of 
$84,000  to  U ofT’s  coffers  in  1991- 
92;  the  goal  is  $192,000.  Further,  a 
campaign  is  planned  for  members  of 
Governing  Council  and  its  boards 
as  well  as  campaigns  to  mark  special 
events.  Last  year  special  campaigns 
raised  $4.18  million;  the  goal  is  $4.9 
million  annually  by  2000. 

Members  of  Business  Board  wel- 
comed and  praised  the  strategy  but 
some  questioned  the  decentralized 
approach.  In  an  interview  Peter 
Burgener,  a Calgary  architect  and  an 
alumni  representative,  said  that  hav- 
ing the  president  as  the  final  arbiter 
may  look  sensible  in  theory.  “But  in 
practice  it  is  typical  that  when  you  get 
into  the  issue  of  money,  emotion 
comes  to  the  table  and  people  have  a 
sense  of  ‘are  we  getting  our  fair  share 
of  the  money?’” 

Alex  Waugh,  a staff  representative, 
said  the  target  for  the  faculty-staff  ap- 
peal is  “appallingly  low  — something 
we  should  be  ashamed  of.”  Cressy 
pointed  out  that  United  Way  cam- 
paigns show  employees  of  the 
University  are  generous  and  sug- 
gested the  new  framework  agree- 
ment for  staff  may  help  to  generate 
more  support  for  the  University. 
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Decision  on  Forestry  Postponed 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

The  Academic  Board’s 
Planning  & Priorities  Com- 
mittee has  postponed  making  a de- 
cision on  the  future  of  the  under- 
graduate forestry  program  in  order  to 
obtain  more  information. 

At  its  Jan.  19  meeting,  members 
agreed  to  hold  a special  session  Jan. 
26  to  hear  from  various  municipal 
government  and  forest  industry  rep- 
resentatives before  voting  whether 


to  discontinue  the  BScF  program.  If 
planning  and  priorities  eventually 
approves  the  proposal,  it  will  go 
to  Academic  Board  on  Feb.  11 
and  then  to  the  March  meeting 
of  Governing  Council  for  final 
consideration. 

The  postponement  is  the  latest 
occurrence  in  a series  of  events  that 
followed  Provost  Joan  Foley’s  Jan.  7 
recommendation  to  Academic  Board 
that  forestry’s  undergraduate  pro- 
gram be  eliminated  when  this  year’s 


students  graduate  in  1997.  Foley  also 
proposed  that  admission  into  the  86- 
year-old  program  be  discontinued 
immediately.  The  closure,  she  said, 
would  not  affect  the  faculty’s  MScF 
and  PhD  programs  but  would  save 
the  University  about  $500,000  a year. 

At  planning  and  priorities  she  re- 
stated her  reasons  for  her  decision: 
namely  that  the  program  has  been 
unable  to  raise  its  significandy-low 
enrolment  levels  over  the  past  few 
years  and  that  the  University  must  re- 


duce its  expenditures  due  to  severe 
funding  cuts  from  the  province. 

Dean  Rod  Carrow  of  the  Faculty 
of  Forestry  said  Foley’s  reasons  are 
not  only  “weak”  but  contradict  the 
University’s  academic  mission  of 
being  an  internationally  significant 
research  institution  with  excellent 
undergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
grams. He  added  he  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  this  action 
will  have  on  other  small  or  strug- 
gling programs. 

“It  will  set  a disturbing  and  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  future  academ- 
ic rationalization  at  this  university,” 
he  warned.  “It  will  threaten  all  pro- 
grams with  low  enrolment  ...  and 
will  demonstrate  that  academic  re- 
structuring at  U of  T is  just  simply 
a euphemism  for  elimination  of 
quality,  specialized  programs.” 

A dozen  speakers  urged  the  com- 
mittee to  reject  the  recommenda- 
tion. Professor  Emeritus  Morris 
Wayman  of  forestry  said  the  elimi- 
nation would  likely  result  in  fewer 
donations  to  the  University  and  a 
less  favourable  attitude  towards 
U of  T by  government  decision- 
makers. “It  is  short-sighted  to  save 
pennies  and  squander  our  good  name 
and  lose  millions.” 

Undergraduate  student  Nancy 
Kliewer  said  presenting  the  cut  as  a 
cost-saving  measure  is  an  insult  to 
future  foresters.  “This  isn’t  about 
money.  Our  renewable  resources  are 
at  stake  here.  Who’s  going  to  take 
care  of  them?  People  with  degrees 


in  philosophy,  liberal  arts,  art 
historians?” 

Some  committee  members, 
however,  expressed  support  for  the 
proposal.  Heinke  said  that  in  light  of 
diminishing  provincial  funds,  the 
University  has  to  make  cuts  some- 
where and  eliminating  a program 
with  low  enrolment  seems  reason- 
able. Professor  Desmond  Morton, 
principal  of  Erindale  College,  said 
that  while  he  sympathizes  with 
forestry’s  plight,  a number  of  pro- 
grams including  Spanish,  music  and 
Slavic  studies  have  been  eliminated  at 
Erindale  because  of  low  enrolment. 

Foley  said  in  an  interview  that  she 
heard  nothing  new  to  make  her 
change  her  mind.  She  admitted, 
however,  that  “this  is  not  a happy 
situation  to  be  in.  But  I do  think  it  is 
the  right  direction  to  go.” 

At  a Jan.  13  news  conference 
organized  by  forestry  at  the  Earth 
Sciences  Centre,  Michael  Innes, 
manager  of  forestry  for  Abitibi-Price 
Inc.,  said  that  “over  96  percent”  of 
U of  T forestry  graduates  find  em- 
ployment with  government  and 
industry.  “Graduates  have  been  rel- 
evant and  are  relevant  today.  Societal 
needs  for  foresters  are  growing.” 

On  Jan.  18,  about  200  forestry  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  students  held  a noisy, 
hour-long  protest  on  the  St.  George 
campus.  Chanting  slogans  and  car- 
rying picket  signs  and  tree  branches, 
the  group  marched  to  Simcoe  Hall 
where  a number  of  speakers  con- 
demned the  proposed  cuts. 


About  200 faculty,  staff  and  students  march  on  Simcoe  Hall  Jan.  18  to  protest  the  proposed  elimination  of  the 
undergraduate  program  in  the  Faculty  of  Forestry. 


Alumni  Offer  Support  for  Beleaguered  Athletics 


President  Robert  Prichard 

says  he  is  confident  U of  T will 
be  able  to  form  “strong  partnerships” 
with  its  alumni  to  keep  afloat  many 
varsity  sports  teams  and  programs 
slated  for  elimination. 

In  an  interview,  Prichard  said  the 
University  has  been  flooded  with 
offers  of  help  since  a Dec.  1 an- 
nouncement proposing  the  cuts. 
Alumni  have  written,  telephoned  and 
met  with  him  on  several  occasions  to 
offer  ideas  and  support.  He  believes 
the  council  of  the  Department  of 
Athletics  8c  Recreation  (DAR)  will 
have  a number  of  new  alternatives 
from  which  to  choose  when  it  meets 
Feb.  1 to  vote  on  the  issue. 

A DAR  management  team  had 
recommended  the  elimination  of  43 
interuniversity,  recreational  and  com- 
munity service  programs  — includ- 
ing Varsity  Blues  football,  women’s 


Provost  Joan  Foley  has 
imposed  a hiring  freeze  in  the 
Faculties  of  Education  and 
Management. 

The  measures  were  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  cost  overruns  in  the  two 
faculties,  said  John  Gardner,  chair 
of  Business  Board,  Jan.  11. 

In  addition  to  a $540,000  deficit  in 
1991-92,  management  expects  to 
have  a $500,000  deficit  this  year. 
The  largest  share  ol  the  additional 
shortfall  is  caused  by  deferred  ex- 
penses from  the  faculty’s  self- funded 


ice  hockey  and  all  gymnastics  — to 
deal  with  the  University’s  withdraw- 
al of  a $1.2  million  subsidy.  The 
council’s  Feb.  1 decisions  will  be 
forwarded  to  University  Affairs 
Board  in  March  and  eventually  to 
Governing  Council. 

Ian  McGregor,  DAR’s  director, 
echoed  Prichard’s  sentiments  in  an 
interview.  “My  sense  is  that  there 
will  be  some  changes.  I don’t  know 
what  they’re  going  to  look  like  at 
this  point  but  I would  be  surprised  if 
the  recommendations,  as  they 
currently  stand,  went  through  in 
total.” 

At  a forum  organized  by  DAR’s 
planning  and  resources  committee 
at  the  Medical  Sdences  Building  Jan. 
14,  Frank  MacGrath,  president-elect 
of  the  U of  T Alumni  Association, 
said  his  group  has  pledged  $10,000 
towards  the  threatened  programs. 


programs  such  as  the  executive  MBA 
program.  Education  incurred  deficits 
of  $560,000  last  year,  and  an  esti- 
mated $500,000  this  year.  The  1992- 
93  shortfall  is  due  mainly  to  unan- 
ticipated expenses  in  two  areas  — 
the  Institute  of  Child  Study  and  the 
secondment  of  teachers  from  school 
boards  to  the  faculty. 

Last  year’s  deficit  in  management 
as  well  as  a $2.5  million  deficit  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  were  re- 
flected in  the  University’s  financial 
statements,  Gardner  said. 


The  association  has  challenged 
other  alumni  and  corporate  sponsors 
to  match  that  contribution  by 
March  31. 

Sandy  Turney,  chair  of  the 
women’s  T-holders  alumni  associa- 
tion, said  her  group  is  trying  to  raise 
$30,000  to  support  the  $15,000  bud- 
get of  six  women’s  teams  slated  for 
elimination  and  hopes  to  establish 


The  administration’s  “stone- 
walling  tactics”  in  salary  and 
benefits  negotiations  have  left  the 
U of  T Faculty  Association  no  option 
but  to  place  its  fate  in  the  hands  of  an 
arbitrator,  says  UTFA’s  chief  nego- 
tiator — although  his  administrative 
counterpart  is  equally  critical  of  the 
association’s  inflexibility. 

“The  administration  didn’t  want  to 
settle  on  any  single,  solitary  item,” 
charged  Professor  Arthur  Rubinoff, 
the  faculty  association’s  vice-presi- 
dent (salary,  benefits  and  pensions). 
“The  fact  is  we  wanted  an  agreement 
and  they  obviously  didn’t.” 

However,  Professor  Michael 
Finlayson,  vice-president  (human  re- 
sources), said  lower-than-expected 
provincial  transfer  payments  have 
left  the  University  little  room  to 
manoeuvre.  “This  is  not  an  agree- 
able position  for  us  to  be  in  but  it’s 
simply  unavoidable.  All  around  the 
world,  university  administrations  are 
in  this  situation.  And  I believe  that 
the  faculty  association  is  simply  un- 
realistic. Their  position  on  across- 


an  endowment  fund  to  keep  those 
programs  alive. 

Laurie  Taylor,  captain  of  the 
women’s  ice  hockey  team,  said  her 
team  has  reduced  its  travel,  sports 
medicine  and  equipment  budgets  and 
has  raised  enough  funds  to  support  it- 
self to  the  end  of  the  1997  season. 
Members  plan  to  raise  more  money 
to  enable  the  team  to  become  self- 


the-board  salary  increases  did  not 
change  in  the  course  of  negotiations 
— at  all.  They  don’t  understand  the 
world.” 

The  second  of  two  efforts  at  me- 
diation between  UTFA  and  the  ad- 
ministration ended  Dec.  5 without  a 
settlement  on  salaries  and  benefits 
for  1993-94.  An  arbitration  hearing 
is  scheduled  to  begin  March  3.  The 
positions  of  the  two  sides  at  the  close 
of  mediation  were  published  in  the 
Jan.  11  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

The  faculty  association  has  called 
for  salary  increases  to  match  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  in  Toronto 
plus  additional  raises  to  cover  some 
of  the  “catch-up”  award  recom- 
mended by  arbitrator  Kevin  Burkett 
10  years  ago.  For  tutors  and  senior  tu- 
tors, UTFA  wants  a six  percent  pay 
hike  on  top  of  any  other  increases. 

The  administration  has  proposed 
a salary  freeze.  A sum  of  $2.1  million, 
or  one  percent  of  the  salary  budget  for 
faculty  and  librarians,  would  be  set 
aside  to  provide  merit  increases  under 
the  progress-through-the-ranks 


supporting. 

After  the  forum,  a DAR  council 
member  said  there  were  many  factors 
to  consider  before  making  a de- 
cision. Stephen  Johnson,  a graduate 
students’  representative  on  the 
council,  said  he  had  not  yet  made  up 
his  mind  about  program  cuts  but 
expected  it  would  be  a difficult 
decision. 


(PTR)  scheme.  This  is  roughly  half 
the  current  PTR  allocation. 

The  administration’s  plea  of  fi- 
nancial hardship  enjoys  little  credi- 
bility with  UTFA.  Rubinoff"  points  to 
the  seven  percent  tuition  increase 
scheduled  for  1993-94  and  the  more 
than  $120  million  currently  sitting  in 
the  University’s  endowed  adjustment 
fund  as  evidence  that  the  coffer  is 
far  from  empty.  Finlayson,  however, 
says  UTFA  is  simply  posturing. 
“It’s  in  the  association’s  interest  to 
take  this  position.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  our  expenses  exceed  our 
income  at  the  present  time.” 

Rubinoff  noted  that  the  cash- 
strapped  provincial  government  has 
agreed  to  give  its  own  employees  a 
two  percent  salary  increase.  An  equiv- 
alent raise  for  UTFA  members,  he 
said,  would  cost  the  University  $4 
million.  “That’s  identical  to  the  1993 
salary  for  the  recently  traded,  under- 
achieving third  baseman  for  the 
Toronto  Blue  Jays,”  he  said.  “Only  in 
this  case  we’re  talking  about  2,700 
faculty  and  librarians.” 


Provost  Imposes  Hiring  Freeze 


Mediation  Ends,  Arbitration  Begins 
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Mediterranean  specialties  include  cous  cous,  lamb , hummus,  falafel,  tabbouleh,  vegetarian  pasta  & seafood. 

Open  daily  ’til  11p.m.  • Sunday  brunch  • Group  reservations  • Fully  licensed  • 124  Harbord  St.  961-3404 
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The  University  of  Toronto  Bookstore  and  Random  House  of  Canada 


Hart  House  Theatre  Wed.  Jan.  27,  7:30pm 

Tickets  $3.00  / $2.00  students  & seniors.  U of  T.  / 7 Hart  House  Circle. 

Box  office:  Monday  - Friday  1 lam  - 5pm  978-8668 


To  order  your  advanced  autographed  copy  of  Systems  of  Survival 


SYSTEMS 

OF 

SURVIVAL 


present 


Jane  1 
Jacobs 


A Dialogue  on  the  Moral  Foundations 
of  Commerce  and  Politics 


SYSTEMS 

OF 

SURVIVAL 

The  first  book  in  a decade 
from  the  author  of  The  Death 
and  Life  of  Great  American 
Cities:  a brilliant  and  original 
study  of  the  ethical  basis 
of  public  life. 


call : University  of  Toronto  Bookstore  978-7907 


r PAYROLL  MATTERS  ] 

The  following  legislated  changes  may  have  an  impact  on  1993  net  salary  payments  to  staff.  I 

(1)  CANADA  PENSION  PLAN  (C.P.P.) 

The  annual  C.P.P.  exemption  has  increased  from  $3,200  in  1992  to  $3,300  in  1993.  The  maximum  | 
| annual  contributory  earnings  level  from  which  C.P.P.  deductions  are  withheld  has  been  increased  from  | 

| $32,200  in  1 992  to  $33,400  in  1 993.  This  will  result  in  an  increase  in  maximum  annual  employee  | 

| contributions  from  $696.00  in  1 992  to  $752.50  in  1 993.  The  University  is  required  to  match  this  | 

| contribution  for  each  employee.  I 

| (^UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 

| The  maximum  insurable  earnings  have  increased  from  $71 0.00  weekly  in  1 992  to  $745.00  weekly  in  | 

| 1993,  and  the  maximum  annual  contribution  will  increase  from  $1 ,107.60  to  $1 ,162.20  for  employees  | 

I and  from  $1,414.41  to  $1,484.14  with  respect  to  University  contributions  in  1993.  I 

(3)1993  PERSONAL  TAX  CREDITS 
I a)  Basic  Personal  Amount 

I There  is  no  change  in  the  basic  personal  tax  credit  for  1 993,  it  will  remain  at  $6,456.00. 

I b)  Tax  Credit  for  Dependent  Children  under  Age  19  Are  No  Longer  Applicable  in  1993. 

I These  tax  credits  have  been  replaced  by  a new  child  tax  benefit  that  is  non-taxable,  effective  January  1 , I 

I 1993.  A REVISED  TD1  MIGHT  BE  REQUIRED.  For  example,  if  you  claimed  dependent  children  in  1992  I 

I and  your  total  personal  tax  credits  (including  married  credit)  on  your  December  1 992  Statement  of 
I Earnings  and  Deductions  equals 

Married  & 1 child  (under  19)  i.e.  $11,842 
Married  & 2 children  (under  19)  i.e.  $11,848 
Married  & 3 children  (under  19)  i.e.  $12,271 

your  personal  tax  exemptions  will  be  automatically  reduced  to  $11,836  and  a newTDI  is  not  required. 
HOWEVER,  IF  YOU  ARE  OUTSIDE  THE  RANGES  LISTED  ABOVE,  PLEASE  COMPLETE  A NEW  TD1  AS 
SOON  AS  POSSIBLE  OTHERWISE  THE  DEDUCTIONS  WHICH  WE  MAKE  FROM  YOUR  GROSS  SALARY  j 
MAY  BE  INSUFFICIENT  TO  MEET  YOUR  1993  TAX  LIABILITY.  AS  A RESULT,  YOU  MAY  BE  REQUIRED 
TO  REMIT  ADDITIONAL  TAX  WHEN  YOU  FILE  YOUR  INCOME  TAX  RETURN  FOR  1993. 

c)  Education  Tax  credit  has  increased  to  $80  per  month  for  students. 

d)  A person  who  lives  common-law  will  be  able  to  claim  the  married  credit  of  $5,380  but  not  the 
equivalent-to-married  credit. 

If  you  wish  to  revise  your  tax  credit,  please  forward  a 1 993  TD1  form  to  the  Payroll  Department,  3rd  Floor, 

215  Huron  Street.  Blank  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Payroll  Department,  Human  Resources  or 
your  departmental  business  office. 

For  further  information  please  call  the  Payroll  Enquiry  line  at  978-21 51 . 

I I 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  LIBRARY 

Appeal  to  All  Library  Users 

Protect  Our 
Valuable 
Resources! 


No  Food  and  Drink 

Please  confine  your  eating  and  drinking  to 
cafeterias  and/or  designated  lounge  areas. 

Your  cooperation  is  essential  to  help  preserve  our 
collections  and  facilities.  As  well  as  endangering 
Library  materials,  food  and  drink  also  attract  cock- 
roaches and  other  insects  which  are  harmful  to  the 
books. 

Quiet  in  Study  Areas 

Please  be  considerate  of  other  students  who 
expect  a quiet  Library  for  studying.  We  have 
had  numerous  complaints  about  noise  caused  by 
people  talking  and  laughing  in  study  areas.  Please 
socialize  elsewhere. 
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Support  Unanimous 
for  Staff  Agreement 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 

UNITED  IN  THEIR  PRAISE,  THE 
U of  T Staff  Association  and 
Business  Board  have  approved  the 
framework  agreement  for  adminis- 
trative staff. 

The  document,  which  will  guide 
relations  between  the  administration 
and  the  association,  was  presented 
to  the  board  Jan.  11  and  to  members 
ofUTSA  Jan.  18.  Negotiations  began 
last  April  after  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation asked  their  executive  to  pur- 
sue a contractual  arrangement  with 
the  University  similar  to  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  for  fac- 
ulty. A certification  drive  among  staff 
members  failed  in  November  1990. 

At  the  board  meeting  William 
Blundell,  a government-appointed 
member  and  proponent  of  employee 
empowerment,  applauded  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  agreement  and  predict- 
ed it  would  bring  about  a new  open- 
ness. He  said  it  must  be  accompanied 
by  results  from  the  “Rethinking 
Administration”  program  undertak- 
en by  Bryan  Davies,  chief  adminis- 
trative officer.  The  changes  will  not 
happen  overnight,  Blundell  said, 
appealing  to  staff  and  the  adminis- 
tration for  patience. 

Paul  Cadario,  an  alumni  repre- 
sentative, congratulated  all  those  in- 
volved in  the  negotiations.  “I’m  very 
impressed  with  the  document  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  responds  to 
modern  personnel  practices.”  Peggy 
Haist,  a staff  representative,  said  the 
agreement  represents  “a  very  good 
beginning.”  Better  still  would  be  an 
agreement  that  includes  80  to  120  se- 
nior managers  who  are  now  members 


of  the  Senior  Management  Forum. 
The  success  of  the  forum  should  be 
reviewed  in  1995  when  the  frame- 
work agreement  is  up  for  renewal, 
she  said.  President  Robert  Prichard 
said  he  would  ask  Davies  to  report  on 
the  status  of  the  group  at  that  time. 

At  UTSA’s  meeting  Felicia  Refe, 
secretary  in  the  treasury  department, 
told  130  members  assembled  at  the 
Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management  that  the  agreement  rep- 
resents another  milestone,  equal  in 
importance  to  the  establishment  of 
the  association  in  1970  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration’s official  recognition  of 
the  association  the  following  year. 

John  Malcolm,  vice-president 
(salaries  and  benefits)  and  chief  ne- 
gotiator, said  the  agreement  is  com- 
pletely different  from  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the 
U ofT  Faculty  Association  (UTFA). 
The  difference,  he  said,  can  be  at- 
tributed to  two  factors:  faculty  have 
greater  influence  than  staff  and  the 
University  leadership  has  changed. 
The  current  administration  would 
never  approve  the  memorandum  if  it 
was  brought  forward  now,  he  stated. 
“I’m  not  even  sure  that  UTFA  will 
have  its  memorandum  in  a couple  of 
years.” 

The  memorandum  has  frozen 
policies  and  that  is  what  UTFA 
wants,  said  UTSA  president  Judith 
Eichmanis.  The  staff  association’s 
framework  agreement,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  and  that  is  what 
UTSA  wants.  The  next  order  of  busi- 
ness for  the  association  is  to  begin  a 
review  of  the  Manual  of  Staff 
Policies,  she  said. 


Team  Will  Mediate 
Peaceful  Solutions 


IN  AN  EFFORT  TO  HELP  UNI- 
versity  members  resolve  interper- 
sonal clashes  before  they  escalate, 
U of  T will  form  a mediation  team. 

The  team  will  consist  of  faculty, 
staff  and  student  volunteers  “com- 
mitted to  the  principle  and  practice 
of  non-violent  conflict  resolution,” 
states  a proposal  presented  at 
University  Affairs  Board  Jan.  12.  The 
two-year  pilot  project  is  expected  to 
start  this  fall  and  will  have  an  annu- 
al budget  of  about  $10,000.  The 
source  of  funds  will  likely  be  one- 
time-only  rather  than  base  budget, 
said  David  Neelands,  assistant  vice- 
president  (student  affairs).  Negotia- 
tions are  under  way  with  the  Human 
Resources  Department  to  provide  a 
flexible  arrangement  so  that  staff 
volunteers  can  be  released  from 
work  duties  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

The  mediation  team  will  try  to  re- 
solve all  types  of  quarrels  including 
graduate  student-supervisor  dis- 
agreements, residence-life  conflicts 
and  work-related  disputes.  Mediation 
may  also  be  used  in  clashes  between 
different  cultural  groups  as  well  as 
those  between  University  members 
and  surrounding  neighbours.  The 


team  will  not  handle  cases  involving 
significant  power  imbalances  between 
parties,  criminal  offences  or  allega- 
tions of  sexual  harassment. 

Those  in  dispute  will  be  assigned 
one  or  two  mediators  chosen  from  a 
pool  of  volunteers,  most  of  whom 
will  have  taken  a mediator  skills 
course  offered  by  the  School  of 
Continuing  Studies.  There  will  be 
no  charge  for  mediation  which  will  be 
provided  on  a confidential  basis.  The 
service,  however,  is  expected  to  save 
U of  T money  in  the  long  mn  be- 
cause it  will  offer  “a  forum  in  which 
people  can  work  out  their  conflicts 
before  they  get  to  the  stage  where 
legal  recourse  may  become  neces- 
sary,” the  proposal  says. 

In  her  last  few  annual  reports 
University  ombudsperson  Liz 
Hoffman  has  urged  the  administra- 
tion to  establish  both  a mediation 
team  and  an  intervention  group  to 
deal  with  potentially  dangerous 
situations  on  campus.  The  latter 
suggestion  is  being  studied  by  the 
16-member  Security  Review  Group 
established  last  fall  to  examine  safe- 
ty measures  at  U of  T.  The  group  is 
expected  to  produce  a draft  report 
in  February. 


Springing  into  Action 


Denise  Scott,  the  Varsity  Blues’ All-Canadian  centre,  goes  up  for  a shot  in  a game  against  the  Carleton  Ravens  Jan.  15 
at  the  Athletic  Centre.  U ofT  defeated  Carleton  84-56.  The  next  home  game for  both  men’s  and  women’s  basketball  teams 
is  Jan.  30  against  York  at  Varsity  Arena. 


Money  Quest  Looks  Bullish 

BY  DAVID  TODD 


Anew  computer  database 
in  the  office  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent (research  and  international 
relations)  may  give  U ofT  researchers 
better  odds  of  success  in  their  never- 
ending  quest  for  financial  support. 

When  fully  operational  the 
Toronto  Automated  University 
Research  8c  International  System 
(TAURIS)  will  offer  complete  list- 
ings of  agencies  that  fund  research, 
along  with  data  regarding  the  num- 
bers of  past  applications  to  these 
agencies  from  the  University  and 
the  number  of  subsequent  awards. 
With  that  information  admin- 
istrators should  be  able  to  analyze 
the  success  rates  of  U ofT  researchers 
applying  to  various  organizations. 

“It  has  been  estimated  that  active 
researchers  spend  between  10  and 
15  percent  of  their  time  simply  look- 
ing for  money,”  said  Peter  Munsche, 
assistant  vice-president  (research 
services).  “With  some  analysis  of 
what’s  been  happening  at  this  and 
other  universities,  we  may  be  able  to 


help  them  zero  in  on  more  efficient 
ways  of  spending  that  time.” 
Munsche  offered  the  example  of  a 
researcher  interested  in  applying  for 
a strategic  grant  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  8c  Engineering  Research 
Council’s  biotechnology  section. 
Based  on  the  data  from  TAURIS, 
administrators  from  the  Office  of 
Research  Services  (ORS)  would  be 
able  to  indicate  U of  T’s  track  record 
on  applications  to  that  area  in  recent 
years  and  thereby  assist  the  researcher 
in  deciding  whether  to  pursue  that 
particular  avenue. 

“The  aim,”  Munsche  said,  “is  to 
provide  information  that  will  help 
them  make  sophisticated  judgements 
— as  opposed  to  just  applying  to  ev- 
erything in  sight  or  simply  applying 
to  the  same  old  programs  that  they’ve 
always  applied  to.” 

TAURIS  is  a modified  version  of 
a database  system  called  ILIAD 
(Industry  Liaison  Advantage),  de- 
veloped at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  to  help  their  research  of- 
fice keep  better  track  of  how  research 
money  is  acquired  and  spent  and 


streamline  various  administrative  pro- 
cesses. ORS  has  already  installed  the 
system  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
U of  T Computing  8c  Communi- 
cations, is  now  testing  its  capabilities. 
According  to  Munsche  it  will  take 
roughly  a year  to  eliminate  minor 
“glitches”  and  load  sufficient  data  to 
begin  conducting  meaningful  statis- 
tical analysis. 

The  list  of  funding  sources,  how- 
ever, should  be  available  to  re- 
searchers somewhat  sooner.  Much 
of  it  was  included  in  the  package 
from  UBC  although  Pauline  Burke, 
office  services  manager  at  ORS,  said 
it  will  have  to  be  supplemented  with 
additional  information  on  agencies  of 
particular  relevance  to  researchers  in 
this  province.  Current  plans  are  to 
have  two  workstations  in  her  office 
available  to  faculty  members  who 
want  to  use  the  database. 

Research  and  international  rela- 
tions had  originally  contemplated 
creating  a database  system  in-house 
but  dropped  those  plans  when  it  be- 
came clear  that  UBC’s  system  would 
suit  virtually  all  its  needs. 
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UTCC  Proposes  Network 
to  Link  Campuses 


A Pointed  Reference 


Lewis  MacKenzie,  the  Canadian  major-general  who  led  the  United  Nations 
forces  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  last  year,  addresses  about  140  people  at  a lec- 
ture Jan.  13  in  New  College.  MacKenzie,  who  announced  his  resignation 
earlier  in  the  day,  spoke  about  the  problems  in  Yugoslavia  and  Canada’s  role 
in  international  peacekeeping.  The  lecture  was  sponsored  by  the  Centre  for 
Russian  & East  European  Studies  and  the  Canadian  Institute  of  International 
Affairs  (T oronto  branch). 


Writing  Skills  Examined 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

A $10  MILLION  UPGRADE  OF 
U of  T’s  computing  systems  to 
link  the  three  campuses  will  be  the 
priority  of  David  Sadleir,  vice-pres- 
ident (computing  and  communica- 
tions), in  coming  months. 

Under  the  U of  T Computing  & 
Communications  strategic  plan  a 
network  would  be  installed  to  link 
about  80  of  the  University’s  200 
buildings  on  the  St.  George, 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  campus- 
es. This  would  improve  computing 
capabilities  and  strengthen  adminis- 


David  Sadleir 


trative  and  academic  functions, 
Sadleir  says  in  a report  presented  at 
Business  Board  Jan  11.  Business  op- 
erations in  areas  such  as  human  re- 
sources, student  registration  and  fund 
raising  would  become  faster  and 
more  effective  while  teaching  and 
research  would  be  enhanced  through 
new  instructional  technology  and  ex- 
panded service  and  support.  A new 


The  demise  of  the  meal  ser- 
vice  in  the  Great  Hall  at  Hart 
House  has  so  far  eliminated  nine 
full-time  jobs,  but  all  except  one  of 
those  employees  have  landed  new 
positions  elsewhere  at  the  University. 

Hart  House  warden  Peter  Turner 
said  that  eight  of  the  unionized 
kitchen  and  support  area  workers 
whose  positions  were  cut  have  se- 
cured other  work  — three  within 
other  departments  at  Hart  House, 
the  rest  in  the  Facilities  8c  Services 
Department.  One  position  has  been 
reduced  to  part-time. 

One  member  of  the  staff,  a super- 
visor for  the  Great  Hall,  is  awaiting 
a job  relocation.  In  addition  there  is 
a possibility  that  one  further  staff 
position  may  be  affected  by  the  meal 
service  shutdown  announced  in  early 
December. 

“We’re  being  optimistic,”  Turner 
said.  “There’s  only  one  person 
without  a job  at  this  moment  and 
we’re  delighted  that  we  got  the  eight 
people  placed.” 

Robert  Panzen,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees,  Local  3261,  which  rep- 
resents the  unionized  employees, 
said  that  because  the  layoffs  involved 
only  a small  handful  of  individuals, 
placing  them  elsewhere  has 
proven  a relatively  simple  matter. 


network  would  also  alleviate  existing 
system-overload  problems. 

In  the  report,  Sadleir  says  it  has 
become  “an  unfortunate  reality”  that 
information  technology  needs  are 
inadequately  served  by  assorted  sys- 
tems and  outdated  devices.  “We  are 
behind  many  universities  in  dealing 
with  information  technology  and  are 
facing  a condition  of  potential  seri- 
ous disadvantage.  We  can  no  longer 
avoid  this  difficult  problem  if  we  are 
to  remain  a university  that  makes  a 
difference.” 

In  an  interview,  he  said  it  would  be 
ideal  if  every  U of  T office  and  lab- 
oratory were  hooked  up  to  a common 
network.  However,  that  would  cost 
more  than  $30  million  “so  we’ve 
sought  some  compromises  to  the  in- 
tercampus links  and  tried  to  get  the 
costs  down  to  a more  manageable 
number.” 

Earlier  this  month  the  provincial 
government  announced  it  is  giving 
the  University  $1.2  million  from  its 
Jobs  Ontario  Fund  for  repair  and 
renovations  projects.  Sadleir  hopes 
some  of  this  will  be  applied  to  net- 
work installation  costs  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  funding  is  yet  to  be 
found. 

The' proposed  network  and  strate- 
gic plan  for  UTCC,  developed  in 
conjunction  with  the  division’s  reor- 
ganization last  year,  are  part  of  the 
University’s  efforts  to  create  long- 
range  goals  for  seven  areas  as  an- 
nounced in  the  1992-93  budget 
report.  On  Oct.  15  President  Robert 
Prichard  told  Governing  Council 
that  he  wanted  UTCC  to  “take  full 
advantage  of  the  enormous  contem- 


“Ifwe’d  had  a mass  layoff  then  there 
really  would  have  been  problems. 
People  with  the  least  seniority  would 
be  out  on  the  street  because  we 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  accommodate 
everyone.” 

Panzen  said  that  in  this  instance 
there  was  “good  cooperation”  among 
all  concerned  to  ensure  that  the  work- 
ers were  relocated  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Discussions  involving  Hart 
House  administrators,  the  Human 
Resources  Department,  labour  rela- 
tions, the  union  and  the  individuals 
involved  began  late  last  year  as  soon 
as  it  was  clear  that  layoffs  were  in 
the  offing. 

Brian  Marshall,  director  of  labour 


Brian  Marshall 


porary  advances  in  information  tech- 
nology to  enhance  our  performance 
with  respect  to  our  principal  activities: 
teaching,  research  and  administra- 
tion.” This  would  be  accomplished, 
he  said,  by  making  strategic  invest- 
ments in  six  information  technology 
areas  including  the  three-campus 
network  and  research  into  high- 
performance  computing. 

Last  year  the  vice-president’s  port- 
folio underwent  a significant  and  dif- 
ficult eight-month  restructuring  pro- 
cess, Sadleir  said.  This  resulted  in 
the  elimination  of  a number  of  posi- 
tions, most  through  early  retirements 
and  voluntary  resignations.  An  ad- 
ditional 10  positions  were  lost  after 
the  March  31  closure  of  the  Ontario 
Centre  for  Large  Scale  Computation. 

Sadleir  said  that  about  half  a dozen 
positions  may  still  be  eliminated, 
most  likely  through  retirements,  vol- 
untary resignations  and  retraining 
and  reassignments  over  the  next  two 
or  three  years.  He  did  not  rule  out 
further  cuts  in  fight  of  record  low 
provincial  funding  but  said  he  is  not 
sure  at  this  point  what  that  would 
entail.  In  the  meantime  he  is  pro- 
ceeding with  his  current  plans  of 
reducing  staff  “in  an  orderly  and 
responsible  fashion.” 

The  reorganization  also  led  to  the 
establishment  of  seven  major  units 
which  report  to  the  vice-president 
(computing  and  communications). 
They  are:  network  and  operations 
services;  systems  development;  in- 
structional and  research  computing; 
media  centre;  planning  and  educa- 
tion; technology  support;  and  voice 
communications. 


relations,  said  his  office  took  an  in- 
ventory of  the  skills  of  those  being 
displaced  and  moved  swiftly  to  find 
other  jobs  that  matched  their  abilities. 
“We’re  fortunate  that  there  were 
vacant  positions  available  for  these 
people,”  he  said.  “It  could  have  turned 
out  otherwise.” 

The  Hart  House  board  of  stewards 
voted  Dec.  3 to  shut  down  the  Great 
Hall’s  regular  lunch  and  dinner  ser- 
vice, which  had  been  losing  approx- 
imately $20,000  a month.  Hart 
House  is  currently  searching  for  ways 
to  deal  with  the  elimination,  over 
two  years,  of  its  $787,000  subsidy 
from  the  University  and  has  focused 
particular  attention  on  its  unprof- 
itable food  services  operation.  At  the 
time  the  decision  was  made,  losses  on 
food  sales  were  projected  at  $400,000 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  with  the 
Great  Hall  accounting  for  the  major 
share  of  the  problem.  Cutting  the 
hall’s  meal  service  will  mean  savings 
of  between  $100,000  and  $300,000 
a year. 

Though  the  Great  Hall  has  now 
stopped  offering  meals,  the  room  it- 
self remains  open.  Hart  House  has 
been  encouraging  people  to  contin- 
ue using  the  dining  area  at  lunchtime 
whether  they  bring  their  food  from 
home  or  purchase  it  downstairs  in 
the  Arbor  Room. 


UOF  T IS  PLANNING  TO  HOST  A 
conference  this  spring  that  will 
bring  together  government  officials 
and  educators  concerned  about 
students’  declining  writing  skills. 

Professor  John  Kirkness,  the 
provostial  adviser  on  undergraduate 
education,  said  details  of  the  con- 
ference have  yet  to  be  worked  out 
with  the  various  groups  that  include 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Metro 
Toronto  Board  of  Education.  The 
aim  of  the  gathering  will  be  to  ex- 
amine the  problem  and  develop  ways 
of  working  together  to  improve  the 
writing  ability  of  students  at  all 
levels  of  the  educational  system. 

The  conference  is  one  of  13  rec- 
ommendations made  by  a University 
steering  group  on  writing  that  spent 
six  months  last  year  reviewing  the 
writing  and  communication  skills  of 
students.  The  group  found  that  there 
was  “considerable  evidence  to  suggest 
that  U of  T faces  serious  problems  re- 
lating to  the  capacity  of  our  students 
to  write  English  effectively.”  The 
problem,  it  said,  exists  at  both  the 
graduate  and  undergraduate  levels; 
students’  writing  varies  “between  ex- 
cellent and  unacceptable.”  Some  of  its 
other  recommendations  include  test- 
ing students  for  English  writing  skills 
either  prior  to  admission  or  gradua- 
tion and  establishing  a University 
writing  board  to  provide  assistance  to 
academic  divisions. 

Provost  Joan  Foley  endorsed  all 
recommendations  in  November  and 
assigned  Kirkness  and  Alvan 
Bregman,  assistant  vice-provost  (arts 
and  science),  to  work  on  some  of  the 


proposals.  Kirkness  will  examine  the 
possibility  of  developing  guides  for 
instructors  on  setting  and  evaluat- 
ing written  assignments  and  of  mak- 
ing writing  services  available  to  stu- 
dents in  the  professional  faculties. 
He  plans  to  include  the  controversial 
issue  of  writing-proficiency  tests  on 
the  conference  agenda. 

The  report  also  recommends  that 
the  University  review  writing  prac- 
tices and  services  and  encourage  de- 
partments and  divisions  to  suggest 
improvements.  Bregman  said  the 
provost  wrote  to  deans,  principals 
and  chairs  at  the  end  of  December, 
drawing  their  attention  to  these  mat- 
ters. Departments  are  expected  to  re- 
port back  to  her  by  the  end  of  April. 

MRC  Launches 
Strategic  Plan 

The  Medical  Research 

Council  plans  to  launch  its  new 
strategic  plan  Feb.  10,  says  MRC 
president  Dr.  Henry  Friesen. 

Without  discussing  details  of  the 
strategy,  Friesen  told  70  to  80  scien- 
tists assembled  at  the  Governing 
Council  chambers  Jan.  20  that  the 
plan  will  broaden  MRC’s  mission  to 
include  research  on  the  determinants 
of  health  as  well  as  biomedical  re- 
search. The  council  must  also  be 
more  accountable  “fiscally,  scientif- 
ically and  ethically,”  said  Friesen. 
“We  must  recognize  we’re  using  tax- 
payers’ money  and  demonstrate  to 

them  that  their  investment  is  a sound 
» 

one. 


Eight  Employees  Relocated 
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Cut  Residence  Costs, 
Report  Recommends 


The  costs  to  run  U of  T’s 
student  residences,  among  the 
most  expensive  in  Ontario,  should 
be  lowered  by  cutting  staff  and  cen- 
tralizing operations,  an  internal  task 
force  examining  the  issue  has 
concluded. 

Raising  fees  may  be  a third  op- 
tion, says  David  Neelands,  assistant 
vice-president  (student  affairs)  and  an 
assessor  on  the  13-member  task 
force.  However,  the  group  would  like 
to  see  costs  reduced  before  this  pos- 
sibility is  explored,  he  said.  The  task 
force,  chaired  by  Alex  Waugh,  vice- 
principal of  Woodsworth  College, 
will  circulate  its  report  among  prin- 
cipals and  deans  for  discussion  before 
the  administration  takes  any  action 
on  its  11  recommendations. 

The  group  reviewed  costs  and  ser- 
vices at  all  10  St.  George  campus 
residences,  with  a total  of  1,658  beds, 
and  compared  them  to  residences  at 
four  other  universities:  Queen’s, 
York,  McMaster  and  Waterloo. 
Despite  differences  in  the  way  each 
operates  its  facilities  “it  became  dear 
that  the  current  residence  system  [at 
U of  T]  is  a very  expensive  one,” 
states  the  report  presented  at 
University  Affairs  Board  Jan.  12. 

Overstaffing  is  the  main  cause  of 
higher  costs,  the  report  says.  On  av- 
erage — and  based  on  the  1992-93 
budget  — the  Residence,  Food  &, 
Beverage  Service  ancillary  spends 
about  $700  per  bed  per  year  on 
salaries,  wages  and  benefits  of  ad- 
ministrative staff,  deans,  dons,  porters 
and  stewards.  Staffing  expenditures 
per  bed  at  the  four  other  universities 
range  from  $169  a year  at  York 
(3,421  beds)  to  $479  at  Waterloo 
(2,223  beds).  The  report  suggests 
that  U of  T s costs  should  be  brought 
down  to  between  $320  and  $350  per 
bed  per  year.  This  could  be  achieved 
by  cutting  positions,  sharing  support 


staff  and  centralizing  some  opera- 
tions such  as  night-time  security 
services. 

Cuts  could  also  be  made  to  care- 
taking services,  paid  for  by  the  resi- 
dences but  provided  and  managed 
by  the  Facilities  & Services 
Department.  The  group  suggests  the 
elimination  of  six  of  these  positions, 
five  of  which  would  be  attained 
through  retirements  expected  this 
year.  This  would  save  about 
$200,000. 

David  Pelteret,  dean  of  men  at 
New  College,  told  the  board  that  al- 
though he  was  a member  of  the  task 
force,  he  has  “great  reservations” 
about  the  proposed  staff  cuts.  Pelteret 
said  the  reductions  could  have  seri- 
ous repercussions  in  the  areas  of  per- 
sonal safety  and  students’  overall 
impression  of  residence  life. 

“It  is  important  for  the  board  to 
note  that  comparisons  were  drawn 
with  universities  where  there  have 
been  serious  social  and  legal  prob- 
lems,” Pelteret  said.  Many  such  prob- 
lems, he  added,  have  been  averted 
at  U of  T because  of  the  high  num- 
ber of  residence  dons. 

Neelands  said  he  contacted 
McMaster  University  and  discovered 
that  although  there  had  been  some 
residence  problems,  they  were  not 
necessarily  tied  to  staffing  levels. 

The  report  also  notes  that  it  would 
cost  the  University  $14.5  million  to 
conduct  major  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs to  the  residences,  some  of  which 
are  in  very  poor  condition.  Task  force 
members  “were  shocked”  by  the  state 
of  the  St.  George  Graduate  Student 
Residence.  The  report  says  the 
University  should  take  steps  as  soon 
as  possible  to  tear  it  down  and  build 
a new  one.  The  group  also  suggests 
that  U of  T subsidize  some  of  the  im- 
provements and  dedicate  some  of  its 
fundraising  efforts  to  the  residences. 


Business  Luncheon  away  from  the 
office?  Why  not  try 


at 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Sample  an  item  from  our  new 
menu.  For  example: 

Home  made  Lobster  Ravioli 
with  sorrel,  vermouth,  white  wine 
and  fresh  cream  $7.95 

Sauteed  Slivers  of  Provimi  Veal 
with  fresh  chanterelles  $9.50 

Buffet  Wednesday  - Friday 
Private  Dining  Room  Available 
Reservations  Welcomed 
at  978^2445 


Outstanding  Research 


Professor  Dwayne  Benjamin  of  the  Department  of Economics,  left,  and  Mary  Sopta  of  the  cancer  research  division  at 
die  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  received 1992-93 John  Charles  Polanyi  Prizes  at  a reception  at  Hart  House  Jan.  18.  Richard 
Allen,  minister  of colleges  and  universities,  second  from  left,  and  Polanyi  presented  the  awards,  given  annually  to  out- 
standing researchers  and  scholars  across  the  province  for  post-doctoral  work. 


Council  Resists  Proposed  Changes 


The  provincial  govern- 

ment’s  efforts  to  put  a new  face 
on  university  governance  in  Ontario 
are  running  into  some  resistance  at 
U of  T. 

In  a Dec  18  letter  to  Richard  Allen, 
minister  of  colleges  and  universities, 
Governing  Council  chair  Robert 
McGavin  argues  that  U of T s system 
of  governance  has  proven  eminently 
successful  and  says  members  would 
oppose  making  any  changes  in  the 
current  composition  of  Council.  The 
letter  is  a response  to  a set  of  draft 
guidelines  for  the  appointment  of 
university  governing  board  members, 
issued  by  the  ministry  in  October. 

The  province  is  looking  for  ways  to 
ensure  that  bodies  like  Governing 
Council  are  more  representative  of 


the  communities  both  inside  and 
outside  their  institutions.  The  draft 
guidelines  indicate  that  each  board 
should  work  to  include  members  of 
traditionally  under-represented 
groups  such  as  aboriginals,  women, 
visible  minorities  and  persons  with 
disabilities  and  should  also  try  to 
make  certain  that  the  university’s  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  students  are  adequately 
represented. 

Allen,  who  asked  universities  to 
respond  to  the  document  by  Dec. 
18,  will  report  to  cabinet  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  on  the  feasibili- 
ty of  introducing  changes  in  current 
governance  structures.  The  ministry 
would  like  to  see  implementation 
begin  in  the  fall. 

At  Governing  Council’s  Dec.  17 


meeting,  vice-chair  Annamarie 
Castrilli  said  that  some  groups  are 
indeed  “grossly  under-represented” 
and  that  Council  should  strive  for 
greater  diversity.  The  issue  is  how 
to  achieve  that,  she  said.  “What  many 
of  us  have  found  offensive  in  the 
memorandum  from  government  is 
the  imposition  of  guidelines  and 
rules.  When  we  look  at  who  we  want 
on  Governing  Council,  we’re  going 
to  look  at  a whole  range  of  issues. 
One  of  them  is  diversity.  But  it 
should  not  be  the  overriding  factor.” 
The  government  draft  says  that 
the  majority  of  council  members 
should  come  from  outside  the  uni- 
versity. U of  T's  50  council  seats  are 
equally  divided  between  external  and 
internal  members. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 

in  the  University  of  Toronto 


PRESIDENT 

Victoria  University,  founded  in  1836,  is  a federated  university  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  with 
historical  ties  with  the  United  Church  of  Canada.  It  is  composed  of  an  arts  and  science  college, 
Victoria,  and  a theological  college,  Emmanuel,  and  is  governed  by  a Board  of  Regents  and  an 
academic  Senate. 

Applications  and  nominations  are  invited  for  the  post  of  President  for  a term  of  five  years 
(which  may  be  renewed)  commencing  on  July  1st,  1994. 

As  chief  administrative  officer  and  Vice-Chancellor  the  President  is  responsible  for  the  general 
oversight  of  the  University,  and  is  supported  by  a principal  of  each  college,  a registrar,  a bursar, 
and  other  academic  and  administrative  officers. 

Key  elements  of  the  position  are:  leadership  in  fostering  academic  excellence;  ability  to  represent 
Victoria  effectively  in  the  complex  institutional  and  academic  structures  of  the  University  of 
Toronto;  commitment  to  a collegial  style  of  leadership;  practical  involvement  in  the  business 
affairs  of  Victoria  University;  effective  representation  in  public,  alumni  and  institutional  relations, 
including  fund-raising. 

Candidates  should  possess  a good  balance  of  scholarly  and  administrative  qualifications. 
Applications  and  nominations  will  be  received  until  March  20, 1993  and  should  be  sent  to: 

Ruth  M.  Alexander 

Chair,  Search  Committee  for  President 
Victoria  University 
73  Queen's  Park  Crescent 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  1K7 
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Tenure  ensures 

CONFORMITY 

In  connection  with  Stephen 
Waddams’  Forum  article  (In 
Defence  of  Tenure,  Jan.  11),  it 
may  interest  you  to  read  this: 

“You  simply  won’t  get  tenure. 
Tenure  was  originally  invented  to 
protect  radical  professors,  those 
who  challenged  the  accepted  order. 
But  we  don’t  have  such  people  any 
more  at  universities,  and  the  reason 
is  tenure.  When  the  time  comes  to 
grant  it  nowadays,  the  radicals  get 
screened  out.  That’s  its  principal 
function.  It’s  a very  good  system, 
eally  — keeps  academic  life  at  a 
decent  level  of  tranquillity.” 

“Suppose  one  waits  until  one  has 
tenure  to  show  one’s  liberal  ten- 
dencies?” Marvin  felt  obliged  to 
make  some  response. 

“The  only  sensible  course,”  said 
McCrimmon.  “But  by  then  con- 
formity will  be  a habit.  You’ll  no 
longer  be  a threat  to  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  our  ivied  walls.  The 
system  really  works.” 

The  passage  is  from  A Tenured 
Professor  (pp  38-39),  a 1990  novel 
by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 

Andre  Gombay 
Department  of  Philosophy 

Tenure  and 
peer  evaluation 

There  is  a surprising  claim  in 
Professor  Waddams’  Forum  article 
(In  Defence  of  Tenure,  Jan.  11). 
Waddams  thinks  that  tenure  is 
necessary  to  protect  academics  not 
only  against  political  interference 
but  also  against  senior  colleagues 
unwilling  to  accept  serious  criti- 
cism of  their  own  views.  “The 
danger,”  he  writes,  “is  not  so  much 
that  [senior  academics]  will  delib- 
erately use  political  pressure  to 
inhibit  research  but  that  they  will 
judge  research  to  be  deficient, 
thinking  they  are  simply  applying 
honest  standards  of  judgment 
generally  accepted  in  the  field.” 

This  is  a serious  and  far-reach- 
ing criticism  of  the  contemporary 
university  that  needs  much  further 
debate,  and  perhaps  I might  begin 
the  discussion  by  noticing  that  in 
thus  defending  tenure  Waddams 
also  undercuts  peer  evaluation  — 
if  his  approach  is  correct,  then 
criticism  by  “senior  colleagues” 
can  always  be  discounted  as  con- 
servative self-interest  and  self- 
deception  masquerading  as 
academic  judgement. 

But  if  Waddams  is  right  to  be 
thus  concerned  for  the  probable 
fate  of  his  younger  colleagues  in  a 
tenureless  university  world,  he 
should  also  fear  that  related  prob- 
lems must  arise  in  connection  with 
the  present  system  of  awarding 
tenure  itself. 

Candidates  appealing  tenure- 
denial  could,  for  example,  cite  lack 
of  understanding  by  established 
peers  of  their  innovative  and  icon- 
oclastic work  and  hence  demand  a 


continuing  appointment.  Indeed, 
their  appeals  would  be  peculiarly 
persuasive  if  they  could  find  politi- 
cally effective  support  in  reclassify- 
ing their  sloppy  and  ill-argued 
theories  as  state-of-the-art  insights 
needing  protection  against  the 
chilly  climate  generated  by  cultural 
imperialists,  chauvinist  pigs  or 
other  critical  and  intolerant  insiders. 

In  view  of  current  liberal  ortho- 
doxy in  the  late  20th-century 
university,  Waddams-style  think- 
ing is  probably  unavoidable  in 
many  tenure  decisions  — at  U of  T 
more  than  90  percent  of  tenure 
applications  are  successful.  This 
makes  it  highly  desirable  that 
tenure-stream  appointments  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  ideological 


constraints.  For  if  we  are  unable  to 
rid  ourselves  of  sophistic  or  merely 
fashionably  incompetent  colleagues 
in  tenure  hearings,  we  should  make 
sure  that  our  original  appointments 
are  made  not  for  the  sake  of  social 
engineering  but  with  an  eye  to 
intellectual  integrity.  The  explicit 
abandonment  of  any  desire  to 
promote  social  and  political  reform 
in  making  initial  academic  ap- 
pointments — tenure  hearings 
being  often  litde  more  than  a 
protracted  ritual  — would  help  to 
minimize  the  damage  if  accompa- 
nied by  an  insistence  on  excellence 
rather  than  mere  competence. 

May  I conclude  by  noting  that 
the  possession  of  tenure  enables  me 
to  write  this  letter  at  the  price 
merely  of  securing  the  odium  of  a 
few  more  of  my  colleagues;  it  is  no 
immediate  threat  to  my  job.  All  my 
critics  can  do  is  attempt  to  mini- 
mize the  number  of  new 
appointees  with  views  rather  simi- 
lar to  my  own  — though  that  is 
serious  enough. 

John  Rist 

Department  of  Classics 

Several  objectives  met 

BY  FORESTRY  PROGRAM 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we 
should  continue  the  admission  of 
undergraduate  students  to  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry.  In  the  increas- 


ingly complex  milieu  of  environ- 
mental and  economic  problems 
faced  by  society,  only  a large  and 
established  university  such  as  ours 
can  provide  the  diverse  and  high- 
quality  set  of  knowledge  bases  and 
viewpoints  that  are  essential  to 
meet  the  emerging  forest  policy 
and  management  issues.  I know  of 
no  other  university  in  southern 
Ontario  that  attempts  to  integrate 
the  two  apparently  divergent  needs 
of  society  — ecological  integrity 
and  economic  well-being. 

The  undergraduate  program  in  a 
professional  faculty  cannot  be 
separated  from  its  graduate  and 
research  programs.  In  an  applied 


Forestry  students  protest 


On  the  Other  Hand 
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Our  Man  at  the  Museum  Tavern 


Budgetary  restraints  have 

forced  this  newspaper  to  close  down  its 
foreign  desks  with  the  result  that  we  cannot 
always  keep  you,  our  readers,  up  to  date  with 
events  of  global  importance.  All  too  aware  of 
our  responsibility,  your  correspondent  has 
recently  travelled  to  England  at  his  own 
expense  to  find  out  just  what  they’re  saying 
there  these  days. 

My  quest  to  discover  what  they’re  saying  got  off  to  a 
rocky  start  which  may  have  been  due  to  my  choice  of 
venue.  What  they  were  saying  at  the  Museum  Tavern 
was,  and  I quote,  “A  pint  of  Abbot  Ale,  a pint  of 
Brakspear’s,  a half  of  lager  and  a gin  and  tonic  with  ice 
and  lemon.”  This  was  a discouraging  start  but  I began  to 
cheer  up  fairly  soon,  having  embarked  on  the  Abbot 
Ale  myself. 

Yes,  I hear  you  interrupt,  but  what  were  they  saying? 
I wish  I had  a clear  consensus  to  give  you  but  the  sad  truth 
is  they  were  all  saying  different  things.  Opinions  were  split 
even  within  families.  There  were  those  who  maintained 
that  Diana  was  a healthy,  vital  young  woman  who 
deserved  a life  of  her  own,  independent  of  that  pack 
of  dowdy,  pennypinching,  crown-wearing  horse 
fetishists. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those  who  took  the  view 
that  Diana  was  a flighty  airhead  who  had  unwittingly 
achieved  more  than  anyone  since  Cromwell  to  bring 
about  a republic  in  Britain,  and  why  should  Charles  be 
forced  to  go  to  pop  concerts  at  his  age  anyway? 

Opinions  fluctuated  like  hemlines.  Diana  shunned 
Christmas  at  Sandringham,  which  looked  bad.  After 
all,  it’s  a big  enough  place  that  she  wasn’t  likely  to  run 


into  him  waiting  to  use  the  loo.  Then  the 
Daily  Mail  revealed  that  Prince  Philip  himself 
had  ordered  Diana  to  stay  away,  which  made 
her  look  better.  Then  the  Daily  Mail  retract- 
ed this  stunning  new  revelation,  leaving  us 
back  where  we  started. 

Finally  the  princess  took  the  princes  off  to 
the  Caribbean  while  Charles  shivered  in 
Norfolk.  Bad  publicity,  you  wonder?  Far  from 
it.  Every  day  for  a week  the  British  tabloids  featured  full- 
colour  photographs  of  Diana  in  The  Bathing  Suit  of  the 
Day.  I can  tell  you  that  the  princess  of  Wales  has  been 
keeping  fit.  One  morning,  The  People  ran  a cover  pho- 
tograph of  herself  in  a fetching  bikini,  beside  the  irrev- 
erent headline  LOOK  WHAT  YOU’RE  MISSING, 
CHARLES! 

So  what  were  they  saying?  They  were  saying  fairytale, 
as  in  end  of.  Private  Eye  quoted  18  instances  of  the  use 
of  the  word  in  the  national  press.  Fairytale  rivalled  annus 
horribilis  as  a cliche  across  the  land.  (Indeed,  the  pre- 
carious institution  of  marriage  was  on  all  lips;  veteran 
advice  queen  Maije  Proops  revealed  publicly  that  her  own 
marriage  had  been  a sexless  disaster  and  that  she  had 
enjoyed  a long-term  affair  with  a Daily  Mirror  colleague. 
This  behaviour,  commentators  noted,  was  not  altogether 
consistent  with  the  advice  she  had  dished  out  over  the 
decades.) 

All  I can  report  is  that  there  was  no  single  point  of  view 
about  the  separation  of  the  century.  I will  note  only  that 
Charles  and  Diana  at  least  managed  to  oudast  Ken  and 
Deirdre,  the  Coronation  Street  pair  who  wed  on  British 
television  that  same  fairytale  day  in  1981.  But  that’s  a 
different  soap  opera. 


field  the  real-life  problems  faced  by 
society  form  the  basis  of  all  re- 
search effort.  By  discontinuing  the 
undergraduate  program  a faculty 
loses  its  contacts  with  the  profes- 
sion and  the  university  loses  its 
ability  to  directly  influence  profes- 
sional practices. 

The  forestry  program  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  also  offers 
an  attractive  opportunity  for  First 
Nations  students  who  wish  to 
pursue  a university  education.  Our 
University  has  adopted  a policy 
encouraging  native  students  to 
enrol;  the  aboriginal  population  in 
the  metropolitan  Toronto  area  may 
be  able  to  provide  the  type  of 
student  who  can  straddle  aborigi- 
nal values  and  dominant  culture. 
Such  students  could  find  a natural 
outlet  in  forestry. 

Bernhard  Cinader 
Department  of  Immunology 

Stating  minority  views 

IS  NOT  RABBLE-ROUSING 

In  response  to  Professor  Daniel 
Osmond’s  letter  (God  keep  our 
land  — and  our  anthem,  Nov.  23) 
let  me  begin  by  apologizing  to  him 
and  any  other  reader  who  may  have 
been  offended  by  my  Forum  piece 
(The  Ins  & Outs  of  Spirituality, 
Oct.  19).  It  was  intended  to  be 
explanatory  rather  than  accusatory. 

For  the  record:  I do  wish  to  keep 
God  in  the  Constitution,  out  of 
respect  for  history  and  for  the 
majority  population  and  in  keeping 
with  the  tradition  of  Buddhist 
tolerance.  My  work  with  the  Ad 
Hoc  Interfaith  Committee  on  the 
Canadian  Constitution  was  done 
to  ensure  the  inclusion  of  the  17 
percent  who,  research  shows,  have 
no  belief  in  a deity.  That  Professor 
Osmond  labels  this  as  an  attempt 
to  give  priority  to  minority  views 
over  majority  views  saddens  me. 

Professor  Osmond  suggests  that 
my  references  to  a fundamentalist 
Christian  MP  and  the  Evangelical 
Fellowship  of  Canada  indicate  that 
I “resent  the  legitimate  activities” 
of  the  EFC.  Hardly.  Having  had 
occasion  to  work  with  those  who 
interpret  the  Bible  literally  — and 
this  is  my  naive  definition  of  the 
evangelical  persuasion  — I know 
they  are  good  human  beings  with 
integrity  and  I count  them  among 
my  spiritual  friends.  And  indeed  it 
is  in  this  spirit  that  I sided  some 
time  ago  with  another  evangelical 
outfit  (I  hope  I have  my  labels 
right  here),  namely  100  Hundey 
Street,  over  and  against  other 
Christian  views,  as  it  sought  to 
become  a partner  of  the  multi-faith 
channel.  Vision  TV. 

I join  Professor  Osmond,  how- 
ever, in  lamenting  the  use  of  reli- 
gion as  a battle  cry  in  countries 
“where  religions  represented  by 
[members  of  the  interfaith  com- 
mittee] are  dominant.”  This,  of 
course,  includes  Christian  denomi- 
nations in  Ireland.  (I  have  yet  to 
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learn  where  and  when  wars  have 
been  waged  in  the  name  of 
Buddhism  or  where  Buddhists  as  a 
collective  have  engaged  in  ethnic 
conflicts.) 

Finally  Professor  Osmond  asks 
if  anyone  is  left  “standing  on  guard 
for  Canada.”  I do  and  constandy 
say  so  in  columns  in  The  Toronto 
Star  and  The  Globe  and  Mail  and 
on  radio  and  TV.  I advocate  not 
only  that  “God  keep  our  land”  but 
that  we  keep  our  land  for  our 
children  — fair,  compassionate  and 
inclusive. 

Canada  is  the  only  country  my 
family  and  I want  to  live  in.  That  is 
why  I’ve  worked  so  hard  to  make  it 
better.  It  is  sad,  therefore,  to  see 
our  intellectual  leaders  seek  to 
paint  every  attempt  at  making 
things  better  for  all  of  us  as  simply 
“minority  view”  rabble-rousing  and 
tradition-bashing.  I’m  sure  no  one 
would  argue  that  because  the 
Orangemen  and  the  Catholics 
fought  in  the  streets  of  Toronto 
over  a century  ago,  we  should 
continue  that  practice  today.  Or 
that  women  should  be  systemati- 
cally kept  out  of  public  life  or  that 
the  abuse  of  children  should  be 
condoned  because  that’s  the  way  it 
always  has  been! 

Having  said  all  this  by  way  of 
debate,  I invite  Professor  Osmond 
to  join  me  and  the  many  other 
sisters  and  brothers-in-spirituality 
to  work  towards  ensuring  that  an 
exclusive  materialism  is  not  al- 
lowed to  conquer  as  each  of  us 
stake  out  our  narrow,  sectarian 
grounds. 

SUWANDA  SUGUNASIRI 

Centre  tor  the  Study  of  Religion 

Broaden  curriculum 

Some  of  the  reactions  to  PACR- 
RARI’s  urgings  to  broaden  the 
curriculum  risk  deflecting  attention 
from  the  need  for  change.  We  have 
programs  and  courses  focusing  on 
areas  other  than  Europe  and  North 
America  but  attention  to  such 
areas  is  usually  restricted  to  those 
courses.  And  in  teaching  about 
Canada  and  other  industrialized 
countries,  race  and  immigration 
issues  are  paid  scant  attention.  A 
casual  survey  of  offerings  in  the 
social  sciences  and  a closer  exami- 
nation of  course  syllabuses  in  polit- 
ical science  reveals  just  how  slowly 
our  teaching  incorporates  new 
issues  and  ideas.  The  attention  to 
gender  is  concentrated  in  a very 
few  courses;  race  is  covered  in  even 
fewer,  sexual  orientation  in  fewer 
still.  Despite  the  claims  of 
Professor  Furedy  (Life  on  the 
Farm,  Jan.  11),  attending  to  such 
matters  makes  perfect  sense  aca- 
demically. It  is  the  opponents  of 
such  curricular  broadening  that 
have  the  most  obvious  political 
agenda. 

David  Rayside 
Political  Science 


Highland  haggis  101 

What  a splendid  idea  reported  in 
your  Dec.  14  issue!  PACRRARI 
(Presidential  Advisory  Committee 
on  Race  Relation  8c  Anti- Racism 
Initiatives)  recommends  that  U of  T 
should  hire  more  faculty  and  staff 
and  spend  at  least  $250,000  in  the 
next  five  years  to  make  the 
University  a more  welcoming  place 
for  minority  students.  I endorse 


this  wholeheartedly. 


I spent  four  academic  years  at 
U of  T trying  to  study  Scottish 
history.  Not  a single  course  was 
offered!  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the 
courtesy  of  such  kind  professors  as 
Beattie,  Grendler,  Munro, 

Powicke  et  al,  who  winked  their 
eyes  (I  swear)  as  I submitted  off- 
beam  essays,  I should  not  have 
gone  anywhere. 

When  I look  at  the  calendar  and 
see  the  plethora  of  courses  anent 
Jews  and  Chinese,  etc.  (and  jolly 
good  luck  to  them!),  I think 
PACRRARI  should  insist  that 
priority  be  given  to  courses  about 
Scottish  history  and  culture. 

Frank  Watson 
Toronto 

Statement  was  unusual 

The  last  issue  of  The  Bulletin  car- 
ried a short  news  story  announcing 
that  a professor  had  admitted  to 
sexual  harassment  (Professor  ad- 
mits to  sexual  harassment,  Jan.  11). 

Unfortunately  it  omits  the  sec- 
tion of  the  press  statement  which 
explains  that  the  parties  to  the 
complaint  “agreed  that  the  Sexual 
Harassment  Officer  would  release 
this  account  of  the  complaint  to 
the  campus  media  to  inform  the 
community.”  The  decision  to  issue 
a statement  was  made  by  the  par- 
ties, who  also  produced  and  agreed 
upon  the  text  of  the  statement. 

I wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  sexual 
harassment  office  to  issue  a state- 
ment when  a complaint  is  resolved. 
The  complaint  process  is  a confi- 
dential one.  This  was  an  exception. 

Paddy  Stamp 

Sexual  Harassment  Officer 


Letters  Deadlines 

January 29  for  February  8 
February  12  for  February  22 


Race  relations  report  causes  academic  unease 


The  Dec.  14, 1992,  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  included  a report  of  the 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on 
Race  Relations  & Anti-Racism 
Initiatives.  In  the  report  Kelvin 
Andrews,  special  adviser  on  race 
relations  and  anti-racism  initiatives, 
invited  comments  from  the 
University  community.  The follow- 
ing is  the  response  of  Professor 
Michael  Marrus  of  the  Department 
of  History,  chair  of  Academic  Board. 

Dear  Kelvin: 

In  what  follows,  I want  to  take 
up  your  own  and  the  president’s 
invitation  to  comment  on  the 
report  of  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  on  Race  Relations  and 
Anti-Racism  Initiatives  (PACR- 
RARI). Since  I will  have  some 
hard  things  to  say  about  parts  of 
the  report,  I want  to  begin  with  a 
note  of  appreciation  for  what  I see 
as  the  tone  of  the  document  as 
well  as  its  general  objectives.  I 
should  say  that  I consider  myself 
quite  centrally  involved  in  ques- 
tions of  race  and  ethnicity,  in 
particular  through  research  and 
teaching  on  the  history  of  the 
Holocaust.  And  from  that  vantage 
point  I certainly  feel  sympathy 
with  the  report’s  call  for  “fairness, 
equity  and  social  justice”  at  its 
close.  What  I want  to  offer  here  is 
a different  perspective  on  these 
matters  and  one  that  I think  is 
widely  shared  among  my  academic 
colleagues.  As  you  know  we  are  far 
from  agreeing  on  how  “fairness, 
equity  and  social  justice”  should  be 
understood  and  applied.  But  in 
general  I think  there  is  a substan- 
tial consensus  within  our  commu- 
nity on  the  need  to  remove  obsta- 
cles to  full  participation  wherever 
they  exist,  to  have  our  curricula 
more  inclusive  of  the  world’s 
storehouse  of  knowledge  and  to 
make  our  university  a more  just 
place.  The  problem,  of  course,  is 
how  we  get  from  here  to  there. 

To  start,  I think  it  is  quite 
unfair  to  suggest  that  our  existing 
curriculum  is  “narrow  and  exclu- 
sive” and  that  “for  as  long  as  it  has 
existed,  this  institution  has  offered 
courses  with  narrow  appeal.”  To 
the  contrary,  our  experience  has 
been  one  of  continual  evolution. 
When  I first  encountered  the 
history  department  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  1959,  for 
example,  British  history  was  still 
pre-eminent,  although  Canadian 
history  had  recently  won  its  place 
in  the  sun.  Europe,  now  scorned 
as  the  ancien  regime,  was  still  a 
junior  partner.  International  rela- 
tions, or  diplomatic  history  as  it 
was  known  then,  was  out  in  the 
cold.  Since  then,  European  history 


has  managed  to  hold  its  own, 
although  we  have  been  unable  for 
years  to  hire  someone  in  modem 
Italian  history,  long  identified  as  a 
need  in  one  of  the  world’s  most 
important  Italian  cities.  And  we 
have  broadened  our  curriculum 
very  considerably  — not  only 
geographically,  to  include  Eastern 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America  but  also  thematically,  to 
encompass  social  history,  Jews, 
medical  history,  women’s  history 
and  labour  history.  I would  ven- 
ture that  this  experience  of  my 
own  department  reflects  a general 
pattern  of  change  and  develop- 
ment over  the  past  decades. 

Should  we  broaden  further?  Of 
course.  What  has  really  held  us 
back  in  recent  years  — and  I 
regret  that  this  was  not  said  force- 
fully in  the  report  — is  severe 
underfunding. 

I hope  you  will  not  think  that 
these  comments  are  the  musings 
of  a historian  with  a particular 
obsession  for  the  past;  it  seems  to 
me  that  any  commitment  to 
change  must  be  guided  not  only 
by  a sense  of  where  we  want  to  go 
but  by  where  we  have  been.  The 
report’s  caricature  of  our  curricu- 
lum as  “narrow  and  exclusive”  not 
only  misleads,  it  threatens  to  send 
us  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Speaking  once  again  for  my  own 
discipline,  the  last  thing  we  should 
seek  is  a curriculum  that  high- 
lights “the  achievements  and 
contributions”  of  hitherto  uncon- 
sidered groups.  I can  assure  you 
that  “contributions  and  achieve- 
ments” were  never  on  the  mind  of 
a young  curriculum  reformer  many 
years  ago  who  audaciously  pro- 
posed a course  on  the  histories  of 
fascism  and  nazism!  (I  am  sensi- 
tive to  this  because  I still  teach  the 
course.)  My  own  and  other  fields 
of  study  have  long  since  aban- 
doned, if  they  ever  intended, 
scholarship  as  a process  of  award- 
ing historical  brownie  points.  To 
be  blunt,  any  field  worth  studying 
is  worth  subjecting  to  the  most 
rigorous  critical  analysis  with  the 
only  guiding  hand  being  the 
search  for  truth;  nothing  would 
more  quickly  deaden  the  scholarly 
enterprise  than  to  see  it  as  an 
instrument  to  validate  communal 
self-worth.On  my  reading,  the 
report’s  repeated  contentions 
about  narrowness  and  exclusivity 
stand  strikingly  without  compara- 
tive reference  points.  “Narrow  and 
exclusive”  compared  to  what?  It 
seems  to  me  out  of  keeping  with 
our  commitment  to  scholarly 
excellence  to  rush  headlong  into 
new  fields  of  study  (which  must 
inevitably  compete  against  other 
fields)  without  external  references 
that  can  help  us  strike  the  right 


balance.  Surely  the  responsible 
approach  is  constantly  to  test 
proposals  to  diversify  with  experi- 
ences elsewhere.  In  the  United 
States,  notably,  there  are  some 
remarkable  successes  and  some 
failures.  I would  hope  that  we 
would  refer  regularly  to  the  highest 
rank  of  North  American  and  other 
universities  in  making  our  deci- 
sions. Here,  as  with  my  reference 
to  an  out-of-date  focus  on 
“achievements  and  contributions,” 
nothing  would  more  diminish  new 
fields  of  inquiry  than  to  relieve 
them  of  the  rigorous  process  of 
peer  review  and  careful  scholarly 
assessment  that  have  served  us 
well  in  the  past.  The  report’s 
discussion  of  curricular  matters 
finishes  by  attempting  to  reassure 
us  on  matters  of  academic  free- 
dom. At  least  as  serious  a concern 
is  that  of  an  erosion  of  standards. 
Unfortunately  the  report  does 
little  to  reassure  us  on  this  score. 

My  unease  on  this  last  point 
was  not  alleviated  when  I came  to 
a section  discussing  “the  setting  of 
numerical  goals  for  [the  appoint- 
ment of]  visible  minority  and 
aboriginal  faculty.”  The 
University,  says  the  report,  “must 
do  everything  short  of  sacrificing 
sensible  standards  to  meet  goals  in 
this  area.”  This  sentence  is  clearly 
not  calculated  to  reassure  those  of 
us  who  have  fought  to  maintain 
the  highest  possible  standards  for 
the  University  of  Toronto.  The 
defining  of  our  standards  as  “sen- 
sible” (calling  to  my  mind  “sensi- 
ble shoes”  or  “sensible  budgets”) 
has  a distinct  ring  to  me  of  the 
second-rate. 

I have  neglected  many  specific 
points  of  the  report  in  this  reply  as 
well  as  many  of  its  good  recom- 
mendations. But  this  critically 
discursive  rather  than  systematic 
response  is  perhaps  the  best  way 
that  I can  communicate  my  own 
unease  with  one  theme  of  the 
document.  That  said,  I do  believe 
the  PACRRARI  report  will  serve 
us  well  by  focusing  discussion  and 
debate.  I think  its  objectives  are 
laudable.  But  the  report  remains 
flawed,  in  my  opinion,  by  an 
insufficiently  broad  perspective  on 
questions  of  change  and  by  an 
inattentiveness  to  concerns  for 
high  scholarly  standards. 
Ultimately,  it  seems  to  me,  a more 
balanced  perspective  and  a focus 
on  the  special  commitment  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  to  academic 
excellence  will  better  serve  the 
cause  of  inclusiveness  than  will 
short-cuts,  however  attractive  they 
may  seem. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Michael  Marrus 
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HOMA  FANIAN  RODNEY  FROST 


Staging  a Revival 

Hart  House  presents  a drama  festival  with  a past 
By  David  Todd 


T 


"Trevor  Rines  knew  it  was  simply 

coincidence,  but  he  found  the  whole 
thing  a little  spooky  just  the  same. 
As  organizer  of  a fledgling  coalition  of  amateur 
drama  groups  at  the  University,  the  affable 
music  education  student  was  busily  laying  plans 
last  spring  for  a festival  to  showcase  the  best 
theatrical  productions  from  various  colleges.  It 
seemed  to  him  then  an  idea  whose  time  had 
come  — until  he  discovered,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, that  this  was  in  fact  the  second  coming. 

Back  in  1936,  it  turns  out,  Hart  House 
Theatre  raised  the  curtain  on  the  first-ever 
U of  T Drama  Festival.  Organized  by  a com- 
mittee of  students  and  staff  the  event  remained 
an  annual  tradition  on  campus  for  the  next 
three  decades,  dying  out  quietly  sometime  in 
the  mid-1960s.  “We  were  working,  quite  un- 
consciously, on  a precedent  that  had  been  set 
almost  60  years  earlier,”  says  Rines,  who  has 
been  involved  in  theatre  at  Victoria  College 
throughout  his  undergraduate  career.  “Without 
realizing  it,  we  already  had  a history.” 

On  Jan.  28  that  history  will  come  full  circle 
as  the  U of  T Drama  Festival  returns  to  the 
Hart  House  stage  for  three  nights.  Student 
drama  clubs  from  six  different  colleges  — 
Scarborough,  Erindale,  Victoria,  Trinity,  St. 
Michael’s  and  New — will  present  a series  of 
one-act  plays  and  vie  for  awards  honouring 
the  best  production,  performance,  director  and 
technical  achievement.  It  is  a fairly  modest 
first  attempt  to  re-create  the  success  of  the 
original  festival  but  Rines  would  like  to  think 
that  with  careful  nurturing  this  revival  might 


just  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  extended  ran 
as  its  predecessor. 

Though  a distant  memory  today,  the 
advent  of  the  first  festival  in  the  1930s 
proved  an  event  of  some  historical  sig- 
nificance. It  gave  undergraduate  student 
companies  greater  access  to  Hart  House 
Theatre  than  they  had  previously  enjoyed, 
and  as  such  was  one  of  the  stepping  stones 
towards  the  emergence  of  Hart  House  as 
a leading  student  theatre  under  director 
Robert  Gill  after  the  Second  World  War. 

Some  of  the  young  performers  whose 
talents  Gill  nurtured,  including  Donald 
Sutherland,  William  Hutt,  Ted  Follows 
and  Eric  House,  also  participated  in  the 
festival  during  their  years  at  the 
University. 

For  the  infant  U of  T Drama 
Coalition,  founded  a little  more  than  a 
year  ago  to  help  theatrical  groups  at  the  colleges 
pool  their  limited  resources,  the  resurrected 
festival  affords  members  the  opportunity  to 
present  their  work  to  a wider  audience  than 
they  could  individually.  Hart  House  Theatre, 
which  has  helped  to  organize  and  find  spon- 
sors for  the  event,  also  harbours  great  expec- 
tations. Production  manager  Paul  Templin 
says  the  festival  meshes  perfectly  with  current 
efforts  to  re-establish  the  Hart  House  facility 
as  a community  theatre  for  the  entire  University 
rather  than  a mere  rental  hall  — the  role  it  has 
filled  since  the  Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of 
Drama  moved  out  six  years  ago. 

“We’re  interested  in  doing  the  festival  to 


help  stimulate  some  of  the  dramatic  activity  on 
campus  and  get  it  focused  at  Hart  House 
Theatre,”  Templin  explains.  “We’re  taking  the 
activity  that’s  already  going  on  here  and  help- 
ing develop  it  into  something  that  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  entire  community.  The  hope  is 
that  people  will  rediscover  Hart  House  Theatre. 
But  it’s  a slow  process,  developing  an  audi- 
ence and  developing  people  who  are  interest- 
ed in  using  the  facility.” 

The  festival  program  is  divided  evenly  be- 
tween productions  of  student-written  plays 
and  more  established  works.  Festival  adjudi- 
cator Jane  Carnwath,  a music  theatre  instruc- 
tor at  Sheridan  College  and  a member  of  Gill’s 


Hart  House  company  during  the  late  1950s, 
says  that  while  the  groups  involved  lack  the  re- 
sources to  stage  technically  elaborate  produc- 
tions, such  limitations  often  inspire  some  of  the 
most  creative,  risk-taking  theatre. 

Whatever  else  comes  of  the  event,  there 
will,  for  many  students,  be  the  simple  thrill  of 
performing  on  a stage  that  has  known  the  likes 
of  William  Hutt  and  Donald  Sutherland  in 
years  past.  “Hart  House  Theatre  is  a gorgeous 
space,”  says  Trevor  Rines,  “and  it’s  quite  re- 
freshing to  work  with  a professional  theatre.  To 
say  nothing  of  having  real  dressing  rooms  for 
a change  — with  little  lights  around  the 
mirrors.” 


Profile 


A No-Nonsense  Guide  to  Sex 

Margaret  Galamb  provides  more  than  answers;  she  provides  choice 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


IT  IS  A WARM  DAY  IN  EARLY  OCTOBER  AND 
a dozen  people  are  noisily  picketing  outside 
the  U of  T Health  Service  student  clinic.  The 
clinic,  the  protesters  charge,  has  refused  to  stock 
its  waiting  room  with  literature  opposing  abortion 
and  is  therefore  encouraging  women  to  termi- 
nate unplanned  pregnancies.  The  person  respon- 
sible, they  say,  is  Margaret  Galamb,  the  clinic’s 
health  promotion  coordinator. 

Inside  the  clinic  at  the  Koffler  Student  Services 
Centre,  a composed  Galamb  refutes  the  accusa- 
tions. Just  as  the  Health  Service  does  not  promote 
abortion,  neither  is  it  prepared  to  urge  women  to 
carry  pregnancies  to  term,  she  points  out. 

Information  on  these  and  other  choices,  however, 
is  readily  available  upon  request. 

Remembering  the  protest  three  months  later, 

Galamb  is  philosophical  about  finding  herself  at 
the  centre  of  controversy.  It  comes  with  the  ter- 
ritory, she  says,  particularly  since  her  job  involves 
telling  thousands  of  young  people  about  the  facts  of  life.  Galamb 
has  been  doing  so  — telling  them  about  everything  from  first 
aid  care  and  proper  nutrition  to  birth  control  and  sexually 
transmitted  diseases  — for  nearly  25  years.  She  says  she  was  just 
“a  puppy”  when  hired  by  the  University’s  infirmary  in  1968  as 
one  of  three  nurses  in  what  was  then  a mini-hospital  on  cam- 
pus at  40  St.  George  St.  A recent  graduate  of  the  Greater 
Niagara  Hospital’s  nursing  training  program,  her  4 p.m.  to 
midnight  shift  consisted  of  caring  for  16  student  patients. 
Galamb  stayed  at  the  infirmary  for  five  years  and  loved  the  work; 
she  found  that  she  was  able  to  relate  to  her  young  patients  who, 
in  turn,  trusted  her  with  their  secrets  and  fears. 


This  talent  for  communication  assisted  her  well  in  her  next 
job  as  a nurse  with  the  then  women’s  division  of  the  Health 
Service  located  at  25  Wiilcocks  St.  Clinic  doctors  had  begun  pre- 
scribing the  birth  control  pill  and  Galamb  was  often  cornered 
in  hallways  or  cafeterias  by  students  wanting  to  know  more  about 
ways  to  prevent  pregnancies.  As  a result  she  began  to  develop 
a professional  interest  in  birth  control  and  human  sexuality  which 
are  now  her  specialties. 

In  the  mid-1970s  with  her  services  much  in  demand,  Galamb 
started  going  to  campus  residences  to  talk  to  students.  Dressed 
in  jeans  or  comfortable  sweat  pants,  she  could  often  be  found 
sitting  on  the  floor  sharing  a pizza  or  having  a beer  with  them 


at  a campus  pub  while  discussing  topics  such  as 
immunization  and  preventing  osteoporosis. 

In  1986  when  the  women’s  clinic  relocated  to 
the  Koffler  centre  and  became  a co-ed  health  ser- 
vice, its  director  Dr.  David  Smith  appointed 
Galamb  as  the  clinic’s  full-time  health  promotion 
coordinator.  In  this  role  she  trains  nursing  students 
who  assist  her  in  talking  to  students  not  only 
about  sexuality  but  also  about  alcohol  abuse  and 
eating  disorders.  Her  other  duties  include  coor- 
dinating an  annual  health  fair  and  providing 
crisis  counselling. 

Galamb  says  that  while  times  have  indeed 
changed  since  her  early  days  at  the  University, 
many  of  the  problems  students  bring  to  her  are  the 
same.  Young  people  still  agonize  over  unplanned 
pregnancies  and  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  yet 
one  such  disease,  AIDS,  could  now  kill  them. 

“I  am  constantly  challenged  by  these  young, 
dynamic  people  who  think  they’re  going  to  five 
forever  and  who  know  AIDS  is  out  there  but  are  sure  it  will  never 
affect  them,”  she  says.  “If  they  are  not  practising  safe  sex,  I try 
to  get  them  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  at  risk  but  it’s  still  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  do.” 

What  also  hasn’t  changed,  she  adds,  are  some  attitudes  about 
sexuality  including  the  belief  that  “if  you  educate  young  peo- 
ple about  sex,  they’re  going  to  go  out  and  do  it.”  That,  she  says 
bluntly,  is  nonsense. 

“We  are  mistaken  if  we  think  that  people  of  this  age  group 
are  not  sexually  active,”  she  says.  “Many  of  them  are  and  this 
is  where  I come  in.  I’m  here  to  give  them  the  options  and  the 
choices.” 
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Psychology 


Learned  Behaviour  — 
with  a Twist 

Scratching  beneath  the  surface  is  common  practice  in  Erindale’s  introductory  psychology  course 

By  David  Todd 
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SNIFFY  PADS  AIM- 
lessly  about  the 
bare  floor  of  the 
chamber,  his 
beady  red  eyes 
gleaming.  For  a 
small  white  rat,  there’s  not 
much  to  do  in  this  box  — just 
scratch  industriously  behind  the 
ears  now  and  then  or  maybe 
poke  a whiskered  nose  into  one 
of  the  comers.  At  the  moment, 
however,  Sniffy’s  idle  peram- 
bulations are  a matter  of  some 
considerable  interest  to  Jeff 
Graham,  a young  laboratory 
tutor  in  psychology  at  Erindale 
College.  Graham  waits  until 
the  rodent  approaches  a tray  at 
the  back  wall  of  the  chamber, 
then  taps  a button.  There  is  the 
metallic  clunk!  of  some  hidden 
mechanism  performing  its  work 
and  a generous  rat-sized  serving 
of  cheese  tumbles  into  the  tray. 

Ravenous,  or  perhaps  just  grate- 
ful for  a break  in  the  monotony, 

Sniffy  pounces  on  the  morsel  and  swifdy  demolishes  it. 

With  a little  time,  and  a lot  of  cheese,  Sniffy  can  be  taught 
to  press  on  a bar  set  into  the  chamber  wall  in  order  to  receive 
food.  It’s  a thoroughly  routine  experiment  that  has  been  used 
for  decades  now  to  demonstrate  American  behavioural  psy- 
chologist B.F.  Skinner’s  principle  of  operant  conditioning  — 
the  notion  that  an  organism’s  behaviour  can  be  controlled 
using  a system  of  rewards  or  punishments.  This  past  fall  the  830 
students  in  Erindale’s  introductory  psychology  course  had  the 
opportunity  to  attempt  this  exercise  for  themselves,  thanks  to 
Graham’s  small  furry  friend.  Born  last  year  at  Erindale,  Sniffy 
is  a perfectly  normal  laboratory  rat  in  every  respect  save  one:  he 
goes  through  his  paces  not  in  the  confines  of  a Skinner  box  but 
on  a computer  screen. 

Sniffy  the  simulated  rat  is,  without  question,  the  star  attrac- 
tion of  Erindale’s  recently  opened  psychology  teaching  labora- 
tory, housed  in  the  new  Kaneff  Centre  for  Management  & Social 
Sciences.  Professor  Tom  Alloway,  associate  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  and  his  colleagues  at  the  suburban 
campus  were  responsible  for  persuading  the  college  adminis- 
tration to  set  aside  a suitable  space  for  the  lab  and  for  securing 
the  donation  of  $250,000  worth  of  Apple  Macintosh  com- 
puter equipment.  When  they  started  looking  for  educational 
software  to  use  in  the  introductory  psychology  course,  it  quick- 
ly became  clear  that  a package  of  teaching  materials  developed 
at  Drexel  University  in  Philadelphia  would  fit  the  bill.  But 
one  element  seemed  to  be  missing:  a computer-simulated 
operant  conditioning  experiment  of  some  kind  or  another.  So, 
in  the  finest  do-it-yourself  spirit,  they  decided  to  take  a stab  at 
developing  one  on  their  own. 

“I  had  seen  all  kinds  of  animated  games  for  computers,” 
Alloway  explains.  “And  I figured  that  if  you  can  do  Pac-Man, 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  do  a rat  in  a Skinner  box.”  Greg  Wilson, 
an  independent  programming  consultant,  was  hired  to  work  with 
Alloway  and  Graham  and  the  three  poured  their  collective  en- 
ergies last  summer  into  the  task  of  bringing  Sniffy  to  virtual  life. 
Their  computerized  progeny,  who  cost  about  $10,000  to  de- 
velop, has  shown  such  a winning  way  with  students  that  an 
American  academic  software  firm  is  interested  in  distributing 
him  worldwide. 

The  Skinner  box  exercise  is,  on  the  surface  anyway,  a pretty 


straightforward  process,  although  it’s  not  always  clear  just  who 
has  the  upper  hand:  the  rat  or  the  experimenter.  The  box  itself 
is  a small  stark  chamber  equipped  with  an  automatic  device, 
known  as  a magazine  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  maga- 
zine of  a machine-gun,  that  delivers  food  pellets  into  a tray.  The 
first  stage  of  the  experiment  involves  simply  teaching  the  ani- 
mal to  associate  the  noise  of  the  magazine  with  the  arrival  of 
food  so  that  when  the  rat  hears  the  sound  it  will  drop  whatev- 
er else  it  may  be  doing  and  come  running. 

Once  this  process  of  “magazine  training”  is  complete,  the  next 
step  is  teaching  the  animal  to  press  the  bar  that  will  operate  the 
food-delivery  mechanism.  Actually,  a magazine-trained  rat 
will  eventually  figure  out  how  to  bar-press  on  its  own.  But  an 
experimenter  can  speed  up  the  process  by  giving  a reward  of 
food,  or  a “reinforcement,”  for  behaviour  that  comes  close  to  the 
desired  action  — say,  rearing  up  on  hind  legs  near  the  bar  — 
and  thereby  gradually  shape  the  rat’s  behaviour.  A trained  an- 
imal can  then  be  placed  on  one  of  various  “schedules”  of  rein- 
forcement so  that,  for  example,  it  receives  food  only  for  press- 
ing the  bar  a certain  number  of  times  or  only  if  a specific 
interval  has  elapsed  since  the  last  reinforcement.  Each  type  of 
schedule  will  produce  a distinctive  pattern  of  responses  from  the 
animal.  “You  can  teach  it  to  maintain  bar-pressing  even  when 
it’s  not  being  reinforced  very  often,”  Graham  notes. 


From  the  outset  Sniffy’s  creators  knew  that  his 

appeal  to  students  would  rest  partly  on  whether  he  looked  and 
moved  somewhat  like  a real  rat.  With  that  in  mind,  a medical 
illustrator  was  brought  on  board  to  prepare  drawings  based  on 
videotaped  observations  of  real  rats  and  Wilson  used  these  images 
as  the  basis  for  approximately  30  different  animation  sequences 
that  portray  Sniffy  going  about  his  rodent  business.  Just  like  his 
flesh-and-blood  counterparts,  the  simulated  rat  will  walk  about, 
scratch,  eat,  sniff  along  the  walls  as  well  as  engage  in  certain  other 
forms  of  species-specific  behaviour.  “He’ll  lick  his  genitals,” 
Alloway  notes  helpfully.  “His  virtual  unisex  genitals,  that  is.” 
As  the  summer  wore  on  it  became  clear  that  successfully  sim- 
ulating the  major  phenomena  of  conditioning  posed  even  more 
of  a challenge  than  the  animation.  For  two  months  Graham  and 


Wilson  racked  their  brains,  try- 
ing to  calculate  values  for  all  of 
the  variables  — more  than  a 
hundred  in  all  — that  make  up 
the  model  so  that  their  mock 
rodent  would  learn  at  the  cor- 
rect pace  and  show  all  of  the 
characteristic  responses  to  dif- 
ferent reinforcement  schedules. 
“It  was  a matter  of  finding  the 
right  balance  among  all  of  these 
parameters  that  we’d  created,” 
Wilson  says.  “You’d  change  one 
and  that  would  affect  another 
and  you’d  think:  maybe  we  need 
to  build  in  another  factor.  It 
became  more  complex  than  I 
had  imagined.” 

Students  have  spent  two  of 
their  12  scheduled  lab  sessions 
for  the  year  matching  wits  with 
Sniffy.  Professor  Lester  Krames, 
who  teaches  introductory  psy- 
chology at  Erindale,  says  using 
live  animals  for  such  a demon- 
stration of  operant  conditioning 
would  pose  serious  ethical  con- 
cerns. “There’s  a question  of  whether  it’s  acceptable  to  use  an- 
imals and  to  create  any  discomfort  for  them  just  to  replicate  an 
experiment  for  which  we  already  know  the  results,”  he  ex- 
plains. Sniffy  has  the  advantage  of  neady  circumventing  that 
problem.  And  so  far  students  have  responded  to  him  enthusi- 
astically. 


Erindale’s  favourite  vermin  is  also  beginning  to  Ac- 
quire a reputation  outside  U of  T.  MacLaboratory  Inc.,  an 
academic  software  distribution  company  based  at  Drexel,  has 
proposed  making  an  upgraded  version  of  Sniffy  available  to  all 
its  users  — a group  of  universities  numbering  roughly  3,000 
around  the  world;  negotiations  are  now  under  way.  Douglas 
Chute,  MacLaboratory  chair  and  a professor  of  neuropsychol- 
ogy at  Drexel,  says  that  at  present  there  is  no  other  operant  con- 
ditioning simulation  of  equal  sophistication  on  the  market. 
Psychology  students  at  Drexel  recently  had  a chance  to  try 
Sniffy  for  themselves,  he  adds,  and  they  were  duly  impressed. 
“Our  students  are  fairly  sophisticated,  in  the  MTV  sense,”  the 
former  U of  T faculty  member  says.  “If  it  doesn’t  look  good, 
they’ll  turn  up  their  noses.  And  they  like  it  — it’s  challenging 
and  entertaining  for  them.” 

It  has  been  a number  of  years  since  students  in  introductory 
psychology  at  U of  T have  been  required  to  do  any  lab  work. 
Erindale  reintroduced  a lab  component  this  year  partly  in  the 
hope  of  giving  these  students  — many  of  whom  are  studying 
humanities  or  social  sciences  and  will  take  no  other  science  cours- 
es — a basic  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  scientific 
information  is  collected  and  analyzed.  And  Sniffy,  in  his  own 
wilful  way,  offers  some  insight  into  the  vagaries  of  that  process. 
“There’s  a sense  of  the  patience  you  need  to  do  this  kind  of 
work,”  says  Krames.  “Many  of  the  students  end  up  condition- 
ing Sniffy  to  do  things  they  don’t  want  him  to  do.  Many  of  them 
are  being  conditioned  by  Sniffy.  The  experience  they’re  getting 
is  analogous  to  what  would  happen  if  they  were  doing  it  in  a 
real  lab.” 

For  programmer  Wilson,  meanwhile,  Sniffy’s  \ tues  can  be 
summed  up  even  more  simply.  “The  program  has  a lot  of...  well, 
we  call  it  sex  appeal.” 
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Events 


Lectures 


HyArt — A Multimedia  Program 
for  Art  History  Undergraduates: 
Problems,  Issues  and 
Perspectives. 

Wednesday,  January  27 

Prof.  Jens  Wollesen,  Department  of  Fine 
Art.  AV  library,  Sigmund  Samuel  Library. 
8:30  p.m.  CCH 

Johann  Geiler  von  Kayersberg. 

Thursday,  January  28 

Prof.  Jane  Abray,  history,  Scarborough 
College.  Senior  common  room,  Victoria 
College.  4 p.m.  CRRS 

Fort  Drum:  Bordering  on 
Aggression. 

Thursday,  January  28 

Prof.  Floyd  W.  Rudmin,  Queen’s 
University,  UC  lecture  in  peace  studies.  140 
University  College.  8 p.m.  UC  and  Science 
for  Peace 

Canadian  Refugee  Policies 
towards  Europe,  1945-1952: 
Altruism  and  Economic  Self- 
Interest. 

Friday,  January  29 
Prof.  Don  Avery,  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  Room  506, 203  College  Street.  2 
to  4 p.m.  Ethnic,  Immigration  Id  Pluralism 
Studies  and  Sociology 

The  Emerging  Politics  of 
Property  in  a Provincial  Russian 
City:  Yaroslavl  of  the  1990s. 

Friday,  January  29 
Blair  Ruble,  Kennan  Institute  for 
Advanced  Russian  Studies.  Croft  Chapter 
House.  2 to  4 p.m.  CREES 

Carbon  Cages:  Neither  Graphite 
nor  Diamond. 

Sunday,  January  31 

Prof.  Martin  Moskovits,  Department  of 
Chemistry.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Women  Refugees:  Renegotiating 
Identities. 

Monday,  February  1 

Helene  Moussa,  consultant;  Popular 
Feminism  lecture  and  discussion  series. 
Boardroom,  12th  floor,  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education,  352  Bloor  St.  W. 
8 p.m.  Women’s  Studies  in  Education,  OISE 

Terabytes  » Teraflops  (or  Why 
Work  on  Processors  When  I/O  Is 
Where  the  Action  Is?) 

Tuesday,  February  2 

Prof.  David  Patterson,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  Computer  Science: 
Its  Theory,  Practice,  Applications  and 
Implications  series.  1105  Sandford 
Fleming  Building.  11  a.m.  Computer  Science 
andITRC 

Pacem  in  Terris  after  30  Years:  A 
New  Opportunity. 

Tuesday,  February 2 

Prof.  Bryan  Hehir,  Harvard  Divinity 
School;  John  M.  Kelly  Lecture  in 
Theology.  Assembly  Hall,  upper  Brennan 
Hall,  University  of  St.  Michael’s  College. 
8 p.m.  USMC  and  USMC  Alumni 
Association 

Interactive  Archaeological 
Publication. 

Wednesday,  February 3 
Prof.  E.B.  B-  nning,  Department  of 
Anthropology.  Centre  for  Computing  in 
the  Humanities,  14th  floor,  Robarts 
Library.  8:30  p.m.  CCH 


German  Jews  Yesterday  and 
Today:  The  Case  of  Physicians 
and  Patients. 

Sunday,  February  7 
Prof.  Michael  H.  Kater,  York  University. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Measuring  Ethnicity:  The  Role  of 
People,  Policies,  Politics  and 
Social  Science  Research. 

Monday,  February  8 

Prof.  Monica  Boyd,  Carleton  University. 
Room  506,  203  College  St.  11  a.m.  to 
1 p.m.  Ethnic,  Immigration  Id  Pluralism 
Studies  and  Sociology 

Spectacle. 

Monday,  February  8 

Banuta  Rubess,  Toronto;  architecture 
spring  lecture  series.  Room  102,  230 
College  St.  7 p.m.  Architecture  Id  Landscape 
Architecture  and  Architecture  Students  Union 


COLLOQUIA 


The  Huxley  Tradition:  Popular 
Writing  as  Scientific 
Communication. 

Wednesday,  January  27 

Prof.  Mary  P.  Winsor,  Institute  for  the 
History  8c  Philosophy  of  Science  8c 
Technology.  304  Victoria  College.  4:10  p.m. 
IHPST 

Observing  the  Early  Universe 
with  COBE. 

Thursday,  January  28 
Prof.  Edward  Wright,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Effects  of  Children  on  Parents. 

Friday,  January  29 
Prof.  Anne-Marie  Ambert,  York 
University.  Room  069,  45  Walmer  Road. 
3 to  4:30  p.m.  Child  Study 

The  Disaggregation  of  a Science: 
French  Military  Engineering  on 
the  Eve  of  the  Revolution. 

Wednesday,  February  3 

Prof.  Janis  Langins,  Institute  for  the 
History  8c  Philosophy  of  Science  8c 
Technology.  304  Vctoria  College.  4:10  p.m. 
IHPST 

Algebraic  Methods  in  Quantum 
Mechanics. 

Thursday,  February  4 
Prof.  Frank  Iachello,  Yale  University.  102 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4:10  p.m.  Physics 


Seminars 


Do  Institutions  Matter? 

Monday,  January  25 
Kent  Weaver,  Brookings  Institution.  3050 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 to  6 p.m.  Political 
Science 

An  Adaptation  of  the  Interior 
Point  Method  for  Solving  the 
Global  Routing  Problem. 

Tuesday,  January  26 

Prof.  Anthony  Vannelli,  University  of 
Waterloo.  310  Rosebrugh  Building.  2 p.m. 
Industrial  Engineering 

Studies  on  the  Role  of  ORFD  in 
Cell  Cycle  Control. 

Tuesday,  January  26 
Vivien  Measday,  Department  of  Molecular 
8c  Medical  Genetics. 


The  Drosophila  Sem-5 
Homologue  Encodes  a SH2/SH3 
Adapter  Molecule  Whose 
Function  is  Implicated  in  Both 
Tyrosine  Kinase  and  RAS 
Signalling  Pathways. 

Jean  Paul  Oliver,  Department  of  Molecular 
8c  Medical  Genetics.  4279  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  2 p.m.  Molecular  Id 
Medical  Genetics 

Neural  Network  Oscillations  in 
the  Hippocampus. 

Thursday,  January  28 

Prof.  Jack  Schneiderman,  Department  of 
Neurology.  412  Rosebrugh  Building. 

1 p.m.  IBME 

State  Policy  and  Border 
Populations  in  Soviet  Ukraine, 
1921-1941. 

Thursday,  January  28 

Andrea  Chandler,  Carleton  University. 
Boardroom,  Multicultural  History  Society, 
43  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E.  4 to  6 p.m. 
Ukrainian  Studies 

Athens  and  Achaemenid  Persia 
from  the  Perspective  of  Material 
Culture. 

Friday,  January  29 
Prof.  Margaret  Miller,  Department  of  Fine 
Art.  152  University  College.  3:10  p.m. 
Classical  Studies 

Modelling  of  the  Transport  and 
Uptake  of  Macromolecules  in  the 
Liver  Microcirculation. 

Wednesday,  February  3 
Prof.  Eugene  V.  Cilento,  West  Virginia 
University.  119  Wallberg  Building. 
12:30  p.m.  Chemical  Engineering  Id  Applied 
Chemistry 

Impact  of  Fuzzy  Theory  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

Wednesday,  February  3 
Prof.  I.B.  Turksen,  Department  of 
Industrial  Engineering.  211  Rosebrugh 
Building.  3 p.m.  Industrial  Engineering 

Kuwait  Two  Years  after  the 
Gulf  War. 

Thursday,  February  4 
Prof.  Ahmad  S.  Nufal,  Kuwait  University. 
14098  Robarts  Library.  4:10  p.m.  Middle 
East  Id  Islamic  Studies 

Alternatives  to  NAFTA. 

Monday,  February  8 
Lloyd  Axworthy,  MP.  3050  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  4 to  6 p.m.  Political  Science 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Culture  & Ideology  in  the 
University:  What  Do  You  Think 
You  Are  Doing? 

Tuesday,  February  2 to 
Saturday,  February  6 
University  College  Symposium  15.  All 
events  in  179  University  College  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

Tuesday,  February 2 

Opening  remarks,  Acting  Principal  Arthur 
Sherk.  9:55  a.m. 

Women  at  Work  in  the  University.  10 
a.m. 

Teaching  Quebec  Culture  8c  Ideology:  “I 
am  the  devil’s  advocate.”  11  a.m. 

Jules  Romains:  L’Universite  dans  son 
oeuvre  et  dans  sa  vie.  12  noon. 

The  Business  of  the  University.  1 p.m. 
Accountability:  Measuring  Teaching  8c 
Learning.  2 p.m. 

Both/And:  A Double  Take  on  the 
Either/Or  Politics  of  the  University. 
3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  February 3 

Planning  for  the  Future:  Demographics 


8c  the  University.  9:30  a.m. 

Panel:  Implications  of  the  Space  University: 
A Discussion.  11  a.m. 

The  Ownership  of  Ideas:  Who  Asks  the 
Questions,  Who  Gets  the  Answers? 
12  noon. 

The  Discourse  of  Political  Correctness. 

1 p.m. 

From  Books  to  Bytes:  Computer-based 
Education.  2 p.m. 

Film:  Learning  About  Learning:  An 
Interview  with  Seymour  Papert.  Panel:  New 
Approaches  to  Teaching  8c  Learning. 

3 p.m. 

Thursday,  February  4 
Discipline  8c  Dissent:  Economics  8c 
Political  Economy.  10  a.m. 

History  as  It  Seems  to  Have  Been:  The 
View  from  Beyond.  11  a.m. 

A Lifetime  in  English  Studies.  12  noon. 
“Growing  Old  8c  Learning  Many  Things”: 
The  Changing  Face  of  Classics.  1 p.m. 
Panel:  Critique  8c  Orthodoxy  in  the 
Production  of  Knowledge.  2 p.m. 

Peace  Education  in  the  University.  3 p.m. 

Friday,  February  5 

A Report  on  Academic  Literacy  from  the 
Front  Lines.  10  a.m. 

The  Idea  of  the  University.  11  a.m. 

Why  Colleges?  12  noon. 

What  Newman  Would  Do,  What  We 
Could  and  Should  Do.  1 p.m. 

Parting  Thoughts  on  our  “Life  of  the 
Mind,”  2 p.m. 

A Peek  at  Our  Student  Body.  3 p.m. 
Saturday,  February  6 

Acknowledging  our  Sauces:  Food,  Words 
8c  Scholarship;  sponsored  by  UCAA. 
10:30  to  12  noon. 

Luncheon  and  book  signing,  sponsored 
by  UCAA  Croft  Chapter  House.  12  noon. 
Tickets  S15  from  Dina  Garcia,  978-2968. 

The  Body  Dismembered. 

Wednesday,  February 3 to 
Sunday,  February  7 
FOOT  (Festival  of  Original  Theatre),  a 
conference/arts  festival.  Robert  Gill 
Theatre,  3rd  floor,  Kofller  Student  Services 
Centre. 

Wednesday,  February  3 

Perception  and  Otherness. 

The  Body  Remembered:  Visual  Space  and 
Tactile  Space;  In  Other  Words;  Unreading 
the  Plot:  The  Feminist  Politics  of  Narrative 
Dismemberment  in  Aritha  van  Herk’s 
Places  Far from  Ellesmere.  4 to  5:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  February  4 
State,  Family  and  Church:  Stages  of 
Dismemberment. 

Locating  the  Head  of  State  in  Peter  Barnes’ 
The  Bewitched,  Blood(y)  Relatives:  Images 
of  the  Family  in  Sam  Shepard;  “The  head 
will  bounce  three  times”:  Dismemberment 
and  Decapitation  in  the  Late  Medieval 
Religious  Drama.  1 to  3:15  p.m. 

The  Polyphony  of  Representation. 
Multivoicedness:  Feminism,  Theatre  and 
Mikhail  Bakhtin;  Twisted  Tongues: 
(En)Gendered  Language  in  Women’s 
Theatre;  Violence  and  Sadism:  The 
Comedy  of  Contemporary  Cinema. 
3:30  to  5 p.m. 

Theatre  events  — Compleat  Shakespeare; 
The  Singer-Actor  Divided;  Untitled 
(Intentionally).  8 p.m. 

Friday,  February  5 

Lust  and  Liminality. 

From  Melancholia  to  (Post-)  Modernity: 
Alienation  in  Greek  Theatre  and  Cinema; 
Plato’s  Stepchildren:  Contamination  of 
the  Platonic  Eros  in  Proust1  s Ala  recherche 
du  temps  perdu,  At  the  Borders  of  Self: 
The  Abject  in  White  Biting  Dog  and 
Crabdance.  2 to  3:30  p.m. 

Theatre  events  — Readings:  The 
Enchanted  Hunters;  When  the  Birds  Sing. 
4 to  6 p.m. 

Eliot  in  Purgatory,  Gulf;  The  Gentle 
Rapist.  8 p.m. 

What’ s Underfoot:  a late-night  cabaret. 
11  p.m. 


Saturday,  February  6 

Theatre  events  — Compleat  Shakespeare; 
The  Actor  Divided;  Untitled 
(Intentionally).  2:30  p.m. 

Sunday,  February  7 
Theatre  events  - Eliot  in  Purgatory,  Gulf, 
The  Gentle  Rapists.  2:30  p.m.  Festival 
pass  $15,  by  the  evening  $6.  Information: 
Shelley  Scott,  978-7987.  Graduate  Centre 
for  Study  of  Drama 

Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  February  4 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 

Business  Board. 

Monday,  February  8 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


Films 


Carthage:  Witnesses  to  the  Past. 

Tuesday,  January  26 

Documentary  film.  Kofller  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Managment.  4:15  p.m. 
Information:  Ursula  M.  Franklin,  978- 
4639  or  Vanda  Vitali,  978-3012.  UP  and 
Metallurgy  Id  Materials  Science 

Innis  Spring  Film  Program. 

Thursday,  January  28 

Super,  eh  — recent  Canadian  films. 
Cinecycle,  317  Spadina  Ave.  7:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $4. 

Recent  Documentaries  on 
Ecology  and  Youth  Culture  from 
the  Kiev  News  & Documentary 
Studio. 

Thursday,  February  4 
Introduction  by  Prof.  Romana  Bahry,  York 
University,  films  in  Russian  and  Ukranian 
languages.  9001  Robarts  Library.  2 to 
4 p.m.  CREES 


Music 


TRINITY  COLLEGE. 
Choral  Evensong. 

Wednesdays,  January  2 7 and 
February3 

Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir,  Robert 
Bell,  director.  Trinity  College  Chapel. 
5:30  p.m. 

Concert. 

Wednesday,  February  3 

Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir;  Robert 
Bell,  director.  Trinity  College  Chapel. 
7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $5,  students  and  seniors 
$2. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  January  28 

Historical  Performance  Ensembles; 
Timothy  McGee,  director.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  February  4 
The  Entr’acte  Ensemble:  music  and  dance 
from  the  17th  century.  Walter  HalL  12:10 
p.m. 

Faculty  Recital  Series. 

Friday,  January  29 

Antonin  Kubalek,  piano.  Walter  Hall. 
8 p.m.  Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors 
$5. 

U of  T Symphony  Orchestra. 

Saturday,  January  30 

Pierre  Hetu,  conductor.  MacMillan 
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HART  HOUSE 
HAIR  PLACE 


Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $10,  students  and 
seniors  $5. 


Faculty  Recital  Series. 

Friday,  February  5 

Keith  Atkinson,  oboe,  with  Che  Anne 
Loewen,  piano.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

U of  T Jazz  Ensembles: 

Jazz  Combos. 

Saturday,  February  6 

Paul  Read,  director;  Phil  Nimmons, 
director  emeritus.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $8,  students  and  seniors  $5. 


ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 
Noon  Hour  Series. 

Wednesday,  February 3 
Judy  Kenedi  Peleg,  piano.  Concert  Hall. 
12:15  p.m. 


Exhibitions 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 


Brazilian  Engravings. 


To  January  30 

Highlights  the  engravings  of  Ligia 
Talombini  and  other  artists  living  in 
Brazilia. 


It’s  never  too  soon  to 
start  preparing  for 
summer  and  fall  courses! 


Customized  Course 
Packages: 


One-Stop  Service 
for  All  Three  Campuses: 


✓ Composite  Course  Materials 
/ Lab  Manuals 

/ Course  Notes 
/ Syllabi 

/ Out-of-Print  Books 

✓ Audiotapes 


/ Copyright  Clearance 
/ Six  Different  Binding  Options 

✓ U of  T Bookstore  Distribution 

✓ Table  of  Contents /Pagination 

✓ Pick  Up /Delivery  of  Material 

✓ High-Speed  600dpi 
Reproduction 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstores 

CUSTOM  PUBLISHING  SERVICE 

Call  Barb  Porter  at  978-7927  for  information. 


Cuts  are  our  specialty 


Men's $12 

Women’s  cut $16 

Perms $60 

Highlights $46 


GST  included  in  price 

“ Our  experience  means 
professional  results ” 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 
8:30  - 5:30 

7 HART  HOUSE  CIRCLE 
978-2431 


A new  spirit 
of  giving 


Free  seminar  for  Credit  Union  members  only 


Africa-Canada:  Connections. 

February 5 to  February 27 

The  exhibit  deals  with  the  history  of  blacks 
in  Canada  and  some  of  the  research  being 
done  by  the  African  Studies  Program;  co- 
sponsored by  African  Studies  Program. 
Main  Display  Area.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  12  midnight; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to 
10  p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Please,  Sir,  I Want  Some  More. 

To  February  12 

Exhibition  of  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens;  books  and  manuscripts,  pam- 
phlets and  broadsides  from  the  collection 
of  Dan  Calinescu,  celebrating  the  150th 
anniversary  of  Dickens’  visit  to  Toronto. 
1st  and  2nd  floors.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Dan  Hanganu:  Recent  Work 

January  25  to  February  19 

A survey  of  the  Montreal-based  architect's 
work.  The  Gallery,  230  College  St.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


"RRSPs:  Making  the 
Right  Decisions  in 
Uncertain  Times" 

This  free  seminar  for  Unicoli  Credit  Union  members  will  outline  the  issues  to  consider  in 
a low  interest  rate  environment;  compare  the  various  RRSP  deposit  and  investment 
options;  and  introduce  the  new  Family  of  Ethical  Mutual  Funds,  now  available  through 
Unicoli. 

Westbury  Hotel,  475  Yonge  St. 

(one  block  north  of  College/Carlton) 


STUDIO  THEATRE 
Outer  Limits. 

February 4 and  February  5 

An  art  installation  featuring  a life-size 
rubber  skin  by  Judith  Mullet;  in  conjunc- 
tion with  The  Body  Dismembered, 
Festival  of  Original  Theatre  (FOOT). 
Studio  Theatre,  4 Glen  Morris  St.  Feb.  4: 
7 to  9 p.m.;  Feb.  5:  2 to  5 p.m. 


The  seminar  will  be  repeated  on  seven  evenings  from  7:00  p.m.  to  8:30  p.m. 


Monday,  January  25 
Tuesday,  February  2 
Tuesday,  February  9 


Tuesday,  February  16 
Tuesday,  February  23 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle, 
2nd floor,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  Februaiy  8,  for  events  taking  place 
Feb.  8 to  22:  Monday,  January  25. 

Issue  of  February  22,  for  events  taking 
place  Feb.  22  to  March  15:  Monday, 
February  8. 


Pre-registration  is  required.  Attendance  will  be  limited  to  50  members  per  session. 
You  may  register  by  visiting  or  calling  the  Credit  Union  branch  on  College  Street. 

Unicoli  Credit  Union 

245  College  St.  978-5505 

V 
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University  of  Toronto  Bookstores 


Bring  in  this  ad  and  get  10%  off 
any  1993  income  tax  title!* 

Offer  valid  until  February  7, 1993.  ‘Textbooks  excluded. 

214  College  St.  at  St.  George  • 978-7907 


DONSHIPS 
NEW  COLLEGE 


Applications  for  donships  are  now  being  accepted  at  New  College. 
Application  forms  are  available  from: 


Dean  of  Women, 
Wilson  Hall 
40  Willcocks  Street, 
Toronto,  M5S  1C6, 
Telephone:  978-8875 


Dean  of  Men, 
Wetmore  Hall, 

21  Classic  Avenue, 
Toronto,  M5S  2Z3, 
Telephone:  978-2464 


Applicants  should  be  enrolled  in  a graduate  or  equivalent  programme  or  en- 
gaged in  post-doctoral  studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Completed  application  forms  should  be  submitted  on  or  by  February  28,  1993. 


TIME  FOR 

TAXES 

Get  the  Facts  on  Taxes  and  RRSP's. 


GRADUATE  FACULTY  AND  STUDENTS 


Nominations*  are  now  open  for  seats  on  SGS  Council 


Faculty  seats  available: 

2 - Division  I (Humanities) 

2 - Division  II  (Social  Sciences) 

2 - Division  III  (Physical  Sciences) 
2 - Division  IV  (Life  Sciences) 

Student  seats  available: 

2 - Division  I (Humanities) 

3 - Division  II  (Social  Sciences) 

1 - Division  III  (Physical  Sciences) 
1 - Division  IV  (Life  Sciences) 

Nominations  close: 

Friday,  February  5 @ noon 

* Nomination  forms  are  available  from 
SGS,  the  GSU,  or  any  graduate  unit. 


The  membership  of  SGS  Council  includes 
the  President,  the  Deans  of  the  School,  the 
Chief  Librarian,  the  President  of  the  GSU, 
six  graduate  faculty  and  three  graduate 
student  members  from  each  of  the  four 
divisions. 

SGS  Council  meets  on  Tuesday 
afternoons,  approximately  seven  times 
during  the  academic  year. 

SGS  Council  responsibilities  include 
consideration  of  the  following  items: 

• changes  in  SGS  policy 

• reports  of  ad  hoc  committees 

• changes  in  admission  requirements 

• changes  in  program  regulations 

• new  degree  and  program  proposals 

• special  admission  cases. 


For  more  information,  contact: 

Catherine  Cumberland 
Room  102,  65  St.  George  Street 
978-2385 


Serving  the  University  community  for  over  40  years 


World  Travel 

Specializing  in  Conferences, 
Business  Trips,  Vacations 
at  LOWEST  PRICES 

323  College  St., 

Toronto,  Ont. 

(4 1 6)  979-2191  Fax:  979-2626 


ACTIVITIES:  Cross-Country  Skiing  (bring  your  own  skis), 
log-sawing,  play  winter  volleyball  and  have  a sauna. 


COST:  $16.00  with  bus;  $13.00  without  bus,  per  person. 
*1* 

TRANSPORTATION:  Buses  leave  Hart  House  at  1 0:30  am. 
Expected  departure  from  the  Farm  at  7:00  pm. 

MEALS:  Lunch  and  dinner  are  included  in  the  price 
of  your  ticket. 

Tickets  and  information  are  available  in  the  programme  office. 
Please  apply  early. 

Families  welcome- please  enquire  about  special  rates  for  children. 
978-2446 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
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The following  are  books  by  U ofT 
staff.  Where  there  is  multiple  author- 
ship or  editorship,  staff  are  indicated 
by  an  asterisk. 

January 

Awaiting  the  Millennium:  The 
Children  of  Peace  and  the  Village 
of  Hope,  by  Albert  Schrauwers 
(University  of  Toronto  Press;  336 
pages;  $50  cloth,  $17.95  paper). 

In  a small  town  north  of  Toronto 
stands  a beautiful  and  unusual 
church,  known  locally  as  the 
Sharon  Temple.  It  is  the  last 
remaining  evidence  of  a 19th- 
century  Quaker  sect,  the  Children 
of  Peace,  one  of  the  few  examples 
of  a millenarian  movement  in 
Canada.  This  book  explores  the 
history  of  the  group  and  discusses 
the  social,  economic  and  theologi- 
cal context  in  which  the  Children 
of  Peace  were  established  and,  for 
a time,  flourished. 

December 

The  Trivial  Sublime:  Theology 
and  American  Poetics,  by  Linda 
Munk  (Macmillan  Press/St. 
Martin’s  Press;  206  pages;  £35).  In 
recent  years  scholars  writing  about 
the  American  Sublime  have  de- 
fined it  in  terms  of  a landscape  of 
absence  — an  inner  and  outer 
landscape  characterized  by  vast- 
ness, by  blankness  and  by  the  so- 
called  Oedipal  struggle  for  power. 
This  book,  however,  locates  the 
American  Sublime  in  the  seemingly 
insignificant  things  of  the  every 
day.  Focusing  closely  on  works  by 
Emerson,  Dickinson,  Melville, 
Whitman,  Frost,  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  Flannery  O’Connor, 
the  book  develops  a theory  of  the 
“Trivial  Sublime”  that  attends  to  the 
theology  of  the  created  world  in  its 
most  minute  and  particular  detail. 

Antisemitism  in  Canada:  History 
and  Interpretation,  edited  by  Alan 
Davies  (Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
Press;  304  pages;  $34.95  cloth, 
$24.95  paper).  The  11  essays  in 
this  volume  examine  the  ideas  and 
forces  that  have  sought  to  under- 
mine the  Jewish  presence  in 
Canada  from  the  broad  regional 
and  historic  issues  to  the  individual 
opinions  of  notorious  anti-Semites. 

Catching  up 

Women  and  Divorce  in  Canada: 

A Sociological  Analysis,  by  Aysan 
Sever  (Canadian  Scholars  Press; 
328  pages;  $24.99).  About  one- 
third  of  new  Canadian  marriages 
will  end  in  divorce,  according  to 
this  study.  Yet  the  “happily  ever 
after”  scenario  still  appears  to  be 
dominate  the  expectations  of  most 
young  people.  The  book  begins 
with  a critical  examination  of 
historical  religious  and  cultural 
attitudes  towards  marriage,  the 
family  and  relationships  between 
men  and  women.  This  is  followed 


by  an  examination  of  early  socio- 
logical theories  regarding  divorce. 
It  then  goes  on  to  explore  the 
causes,  consequences  and  after- 
effects of  divorce.  The  book  chal- 
lenges the  conventional  view  that 
children  are  the  “victims”  of  divorce, 
arguing  that  most  studies  on  the 
effects  of  divorce  on  children  begin 
with  severely  biased,  non-represen- 
tative samples  — children  requir- 
ing therapy  or  committing  crimes. 

What  You  See:  Drawings  by  Gail 
Geltner,  introduction  by  Linda 
Hutcheon  (Second  Story  Press; 

181  pages;  $12.95).  A collection 
of  the  sharp-witted  pen-and-ink 
illustrations  on  contemporary 
issues  — feminism,  ecology,  the 
economy,  relationships  — by 
Toronto  artist,  Gail  Geltner. 

Double-Talking:  Essays  on 
Verbal  and  Visual  Ironies  in 
Contemporary  Canadian  Art 
and  Literature,  edited  by  Linda 
Hutcheon  (ECW  Press;  220 
pages;  $25).  A collection  of  essays 
on  the  critical  function  and  the 
inherently  doubled  nature  of  irony 
in  the  work  of  contemporary 
Canadian  visual  artists  and  writers. 

Mothers  and  Other  Clowns: 

The  Stories  of  Alice  Munro,  by 
Magdalene  Redekop  (Routledge; 
272  pages;  £35  cloth,  £10.99 
paper).  This  study  of  the  work  of 
Alice  Munro  focuses  on  her  obses- 
sion with  mothering  and  relates  it 
to  the  hallucinatory  quality  of  her 
magic  realism.  A bizarre  collection 
of  clowning  mothers  parade  across 
the  pages  of  Munro’s  fiction  and 
this  parade  is  studied  with  the  aim 
of  gaining  increased  understanding 
of  Munro’s  evolving  comic  vision. 

Likely  Stories:  A Postmodern 
Sampler,  edited  by  George 
Bowering  and  Linda  Hutcheon* 
(Coach  House  Press;  313  pages; 
$19.95).  A collection  of  short 
fiction  by  well  known  and  less  well 
known  Canadian  writers  that 
shows  the  wide  range  of  possible 
definitions  of  the  postmodern  in 
Canada  today. 

Mumsahib:  A Novel  in  Stories,  by 
Anne  Montagnes  (Goose  Lane 
Editions;  183  pages;  $14.95).  This 
novel,  a collection  of  10  stories,  takes 
the  reader  through  time  and  across 
continents,  exploring  a language 
transformed  by  the  Indian  experi- 
ence. It  encompasses  the  lives  of 
women  of  three  generations 
through  Lucy  who  breaks  away 
from  Toronto  to  backpack  in  India 
where  she  makes  peace  with  the 
memory  of  her  Indian-born  mother 
and  begins  to  comprehend  her 
Canadian-born  missionary  grand- 
mother who  fell  in  love  (and  in 
shame)  with  an  Indian  medical 
officer. 


CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  name 
counts  as  one  word  as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— AIe/r  o Sis'  Area  — 


Sabbatical  rental,  furnished  4-bedroom 
North  Toronto  house  (Yonge/Lawrence) 
close  to  subway,  schools  (including  French 
immersion),  shopping.  Convenient  to 
Glendon  College,  York  University,  U of  T. 
Available  August  1, 1993  to  July  31, 1994 
(negotiable).  $2,000  monthly  plus  utilities. 
Call  482-1326. 

Rosedale.  Furnished,  private,  adult  home, 
two-bedroom  apartment,  quiet,  parking, 
TTC,  air  conditioning,  no  smoking.  February 
1,  1993.  $1,265  per  month,  utilities  in- 
cluded. Prefer  long-term  lease.  975-9358, 
please  leave  message. 

Madison  Avenue  short-term  apartment. 
Immaculate  bachelor.  Furnished,  fully 
equipped,  TV,  laundry  and  parking.  Quiet, 
smoke-  and  pet-free.  Walk  to  U of  T, 
Yorkville  & Museum.  $300  weekly.  Monthly 
rates  available.  967-6474. 

St.  Clair  Avenue.  Fully  furnished  2-bed- 
room  house.  Renovated,  cable,  laundry, 
linen.  Close  to  TTC,  stores.  Short-  or  long- 
term. $1,100  (negotiable).  604-1107. 

Comfortably  furnished  self-contained 

apartment  in  large  home  for  1-6  persons. 
10  minutes  to  U of  T.  Weekly  or  monthly 
rates  available.  Ashleigh  Heritage  Home, 
535-4000. 

Yonge/St.  Clair.  Sublet:  flexible  leave  to 
suit  tenant.  Spectacular  southern  view. 
Elegantly  furnished  one-bedroom  (two  sin- 
gle beds)  apartment.  Wall-to-wall  carpet, 
underground  parking,  garden  balcony,  cable 
TV,  air  conditioner,  etc.  Available  February 
1.  $800/month  plus  telephone.  First/last. 
Non-smokers  preferred,  references  re- 
quired. Call  481-9472, 9pm-11pm,  or  write: 
Box  908,  Station  Q,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4T 
2P8. 

Bloor/Spadina,  small  one-bedroom,  central, 
10  minutes  walk  to  U of  T,  renovated,  2nd 
floor,  quiet,  private  entrance,  high  ceilings, 
450  sq.  ft.  Suit  graduate  or  professor,  non- 
smoker,  references.  $660  inclusive.  Leave 
message,  923-9696. 

Ideal  home  for  sabbatical  visitor.  Walking 
distance  to  subway,  20  minutes  ride  to  U of  T. 
Detached,  fully  equipped,  furnished  house 
with  finished  basement  and  garage.  A few 
minutes  walk  to  school,  swimming  pool, 
skating  arena  and  shopping  area.  2 bed- 
rooms upstairs,  1 large  bedroom  down- 
stairs, 1V2  bathrooms.  Call  569-1420. 

South  Kingsway.  Detached  3-bedroom 
home.  2 bathrooms.  Large  yard.  Suit  pro- 
fessional couple  or  family.  Steps  to  shop- 
ping and  subway.  Six  appliances.  Partially 
furnished  or  unfurnished.  Parking.  Available 
immediately.  $1 ,675/month  + utilities.  782- 
3799. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Danforth  and  Broadview.  Fully  renovated 
house  to  share.  Ideal  for  visiting  professor 
or  doctoral  student.  TTC  15  minutes  to  U of 
T.  Entire  third-floor— -2  furnished  rooms, 
skylights,  minibar,  air  cond.,  $550.  Also 
9x12  furnished  bedroom/office  with  pri- 
vate deck  over  backyard,  $375.  All  appli- 
ances, fireplace,  yard.  Street  parking.  Non- 
smoking, pet-free,  organized,  quiet.  Includes 
maid/utilities.  Available  immediately.  Will 


barter  some  rent  for  French  lessons.  Call 
Ken  Shepard,  Ph.D.  463-0423. 

Scarborough.  Lawrence  and  Morningside 
area.  Comfortable  home  to  share.  Large 
backyard,  laundry  facilities  and  parking. 
Suit  female.  $400  inclusive.  Call  Trudy, 
286-0868  or  978-1 052. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


French  Riviera,  Nice,  between  Chagall  and 
Matisse  museums,  in  the  most  beautiful 
area.  All  new  and  equipped  apartment  for  2. 
Perfect  for  vacation  (1  or  2 weeks)  or  longer 
term.  Call  evenings  after  8:00  p.m.,  Toronto 
274-9085. 


Accommodation 

Exchange 


Toronto/Cologne.  August  1993  — 
September  1994  (dates  flexible).  Professor 
hopes  to  exchange  large  2-bedroom  apart- 
ment (850  ft.  sq.),  sunny  and  quiet,  on 
College  Street  adjacent  to  the  University  of 
Toronto,  for  equivalent  in  Cologne. 
Hutchinson,  978-8259,  fax  978-2797. 

Denzlingen  (Freiburg  10  km),  Germany. 

Any  three  weeks  between  July  3 and  August 
15.  Furnished  4-bedroom  house,  2 bath- 
rooms, 5-passenger  car,  garden.  Metro 
Toronto  location.  Adult  family  of  four.  Call: 
Ellen  Edmonds,  488-8554. 


Bid  & Breakfast 


Bloor/St.  George  (Annex).  Immaculate, 
smoke-  and  pet-free,  quiet  reading  areas. 
Award-winning  home.  Healthy  breakfasts. 
Parking.  Walk  to  U of  T,  ROM  and  Yorkville. 
$65  single,  $80  double.  967-6474. 


Housi.s  & 
Propfrtifs 
For  Sai.e 


Prime  Annex.  Walk  to  U of  T.  Large,  de- 
tached 12-room  brick  duplex  & basement 
apartment.  Six  bedrooms,  4 baths,  2 wood- 
burning  fireplaces,  3 decks,  garden  & park- 
ing. Move-in  condition.  Reduced  $395,000. 
Call  Elden  or  Nancy  Freeman,  Barry  Freeman 
R.E.Ltd.,  535-3103. 

Walk  to  U ofT.  Midtown  professional,  con- 
venience & space  is  found  in  this  brick  3- 
storey  designer  renovated  outstanding 
home.  Two  wood-burning  fireplaces,  gour- 
ment  kitchen,  w/o  to  south  garden,  private 
parking  for  two  & much  more.  Call  Leonard 
Nathans,  Barry  Freeman  R.E.  Ltd.,  535- 
3103. 

Walk  to  U ofT.  Renovated  century  home. 
Affordably  priced  2-storey,  2 bedrooms, 
deck,  garden  & garage.  $149,900.  Call 
Nancy  or  Barry  Freeman,  Barry  Freeman 
R.E.  Ltd.,  535-3103. 

Walk  to  U ofT.  Old  English  charm  is  found 
in  this  exceptional  detached  brick  century 
home.  Three/four  bedrooms,  2 baths,  orig- 
inal integrity  has  been  maintained  & en- 
hanced. Lots  of  exposed  wood,  finished 
basement,  private  garden,  double  garage. 
$339,000.  Nancy  or  Elden  Freeman,  Barry 
Freeman  R.E.  Ltd.,  535-3103. 

Two-bedroom  detached  home,  profes- 
sionally appraised  at  $138,000,  for  sale 


privately  (at  this  price)  until  February  10, 
when  we  will  list  with  a realtor.  Cosy  East 
York  1V2-storey,  ample  parking,  close  to 
shopping,  parks,  subway.  978-5106  any 
time  and  leave  message. 

St.  George/Bloor.  Prime  apartments  in 
prime  building.  One-bedroom,  west  view 
from  balcony  overlooking  park,  $199,000, 
vendor  motivated.  Two-bedroom,  two 
baths,  s.w.  corner,  $259,000,  motivated. 
Chestnut  Park  Real  Estate,  Mary  Cooper, 
925-9191. 


Miscfllany 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost  or 
obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T staff  ex- 
tended health  care  benefits  provide  excel- 
lent coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Registered  Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts 
Building,  170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancement  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as  Second 
Language  Speakers  with  good  language 
skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over  1500  satisfied 
graduates.  Now  in  its  8th  year.  Gandy 
Associates.  767-6691 . 

THINK  SHRINK-WRAP  for  your  framing 
needs.  Posters,  prints,  photos,  maps, 
charts,  kids’  art,  tea  towels.  Call  423-9975 
for  location  nearest  to  you. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan 
covers  psychological  services.  For  a con- 
sultation call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535- 
9432, 140  Albany  Ave.  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

WEDDING  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Specializing  in 
candid  and  formal  photography.  Toronto 
and  vicinity.  Let  our  experience  help  you  de- 
sign package  to  suit.  Free  engagement  8 x 
10  with  package.  No  obligation  consultation. 
542-8770  (may  have  to  leave  message). 

Market  research  company  is  looking  for 
200  males  & females  aged  35-50  with  post- 
secondary education  to  attend  a session 
lasting  approximately  1 hour  in  the 
Yonge/Eglinton  area,  on  January  25  or  26 
@ 5:15,  6:45,  or  8:15.  Respondents  will 
receive  $35.  To  register  please  call  398- 
9273.  All  ages  required  for  other  groups. 

DENTAL  OFFICE  OPENING.  Dr.  Melvin  C. 
Hsu,  DDS.  Dental  office  located  near  cam- 
pus at  Toronto  Medical  Arts  Building,  170 
St.  George  Street,  Suite  726,  at  the  comer 
of  Bloor  and  St.  George  Street.  Open 
Monday  through  Sunday.  Call  923-7518.  By 
appointment  only.  Insurance  and  student 
rates. 

TONY  ROBBINS  — LIVE  — ‘PARADIGM 
ADVANTAGE’.  Attend  this  remarkable  1- 
day  seminar  on  how  to  transform  your  per- 
sonal and  professional  future  with  Anthony 
Robbins,  the  undisputed  master  of  per- 
sonal achievement  and  author  of  the  best- 
sellers Unlimited  Power  and  Awaken  the 
Giant  Within!.  February  18,  1993  — ■ 
Harbour  Castle  Convention  Centre.  Call  now 
to  reserve  your  place:  256-0418.  Advance 
tickets  $199.  At  the  door  $229. 
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GREAT 

COURSE 

IDEA? 

LET  US  KNOW! 


Course  and  Programme  Ideas  for  the  1993-94 
academic  year  are  invited  by 
The  School  of  Continuing  Studies 

Course  outlines  and  curriculum  vitae  must  be 
submitted  for  consideration  by  February  26, 1993 

For  specific  submission  guidelines,  please  contact  the  relevant 
Programme  Office  at  the  School: 

Career  & Organizational  Studies:  Archie  McKay,  978-5084 
ox  Audrey  Herrema,  978-6714 
Language  Studies:  Vivian  McDonough,  978-6529 
Liberal  Studies:  Constance  Demb,  978-7051 
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Help  Investigate 
Periodontal  Disease 


The  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto,  seeks 
individuals  for  a clinical  study  to  test  a new  method  for 
early  diagnosis  of  people  who  are  prone  to  gum  infections. 

If  you  had  periodontal  treatment  in  the  past  5 years, 
including  surgery  OR  if  you  experience  bleeding  upon 
toothbrushing,  you  may  be  eligible. 

Participants  must  be  between  30  and  50  years  of  age. 

A comprehensive  periodontal  examination  will  be  free  of 
charge.  A stipend  will  be  given  to  participants  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  study. 

Call  Lucie  at  978-4534 


Leah  Posluns  Theatre 


Presents  The  Canadian  Premiere  of 

DIARY  OF  A MADMAN 


Starring  Tom  Troupe 


"...one  of  the 
most  dramatic 
and  haunting 
performances 
we  have  seen 
on  any  stage... " 
Dallas  Morning 
News 


"...a  theatrical 
production 
that  you 
would  like  to 
herald  with 
trumpets  from 
a housetop" 
L.A.  Times 


JANUARY  21  - FEBRUARY  14 

FOR  TICKETS  CALL  630-6752 

4588  Bathurst  St.  (North  of  Sheppard) 


TRAVEL  PROGRAMME 


Passport  Application  Advisory: 

As  per  a change  in  Federal  Government  regulations  intended  to 
enhance  the  security  and  integrity  of  the  Canadian  passport, 
effective  as  of  December  1, 1992  in  Ontario  Passport  Offices 
(earlier  in  Passport  Offices  in  the  rest  of  the  country)  travel 
agents  are  no  longer  able  to  submit  passport  applications  on 
behalf  of  their  clients. 

You  must  now  either  submit  the  application  in  person  or  mail  it 
to  the  Passport  Office  in  Ottawa.  If  you  choose  to  mail  your 
application,  upon  completion  it  will  be  returned  to  the  regional 
Passport  Office  for  pick-up  or  if  this  is  not  available  in  your 
community,  it  will  be  mailed  to  your  home  address. 

Other  key  initiatives  announced  by  the  Canadian  Passport  Office 
are: 

• Increased  emphasis  on  appearance  in  person  by  applicants 
at  a Passport  Office.  This  provides  passport  officials  with  a 
greater  opportunity  to  perform  security  assessments  on  a 
face-to-face  basis  during  the  examination  stage  of  applications. 

• Retention  of  proof  of  citizenship  while  the  application  is 
being  processed. 

• Increase  in  passport  fee  to  $35.00. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  the  new  passport  application 
process,  please  contact  your  U of  T preferred  travel  counsellors 


at  American  Express,  Marlin  or  Rider,  or  the  Passport  Office  in 
Ottawa  at  1 -800-567-6844. 

Unused  Airline  Tickets: 

Unused  airline  tickets  should  be  returned  to  your  travel  agency 
counsellor  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  start  the  credit 
process  rolling.  Delaying  the  return  will  prolong  the  credit 
procedure. 

Car  Rental  Collision  Damage  Waiver: 

When  renting  a car  on  University  business,  the  car  should  be 
rented  in  the  University's  name  and  you  should  decline  CDW 
(Collision  Damage  Waiver  or  similar  option)  coverage  offered  by 
the  rental  agency  if  paying  with  the  University  Travel  Card. 

Both  the  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  and  ENROUTE/DINERS  CLUB 
cards  automatically  provide  free  primary  car  theft  and  damage 
insurance  when  you  rent  most  types  of  cars  with  the  Travel  Card. 
Should  you  have  a claim,  the  credit  card  company  will  respond. 

Please  note  that  the  cardholder  is  covered  automatically  but 
other  drivers  must  be  named  on  the  rental  agreement. 


Equipment  Exchange 


Description  Qty.  Model 

Workstation,  colour,  with  380  MB  1 Silicon  Graphic 

Disk  Drive,  Tubro  option  SCSI  Tape  Drive  S4  FIN!  Fortran  77  Display  Memory 

Answering  Machine  1 Cobra  AN-851 6C 

Chairs,  Steno  8 

Laser  Printer,  "Laser  Imager,  1 Photographix  N-720  IQ 

1200  HD  Printscript,  plus  Raster  Image  Processor  w/20  mg  HD  & 40  mg  RAM 

Optical  Scanner,  with  1 Kurzweil  4000 

1Tx14”  scanning  tablet,  & automatic  document  feeder 


Age 

1988 

'89-90 

1985 
1988 

1986 


Fair  Mkt.  Value 

$5,000  or  B/0 

BEST  OFFER 
BEST  OFFERS 
BEST  OFFER 

BEST  OFFER 


PURCHASING 


Grant  Blanket  Orders 

Just  a reminder  that  the  reinstatement  process  on 
grant  blanket  orders  will  take  place  at  the  beginning 
of  April  for  blanket  orders  dated  "(start  date)  April  T 
92  - (end  date)  March  31-93."  If  you  have  any 
knowledge  your  grant  will  be  expiring  or  your 
department  does  not  wish  to  renew  the  existing 
order,  cancel  the  blanket  order  before  April  1-93. 
Departments  on-line  with  Purchasing  can  process 
their  own  cancellations.  Departments  not  on-line 
with  Purchasing  should  send  a memo  to  the 
Purchasing  Department  - 215  Huron  Street  - 7th 
floor,  to  cancel  any  blanket  orders  not  required  for 
the  1993-1 994  grant  year. 

Any  inquiries,  call  978-2353. 

Beat  the  Price  Increase 

Order  your  Hewlett  Packard  products  now  and 
beat  the  February  1, 1993  price  increase. 


Contact 

N.  Branker  978-3501 

S.  Cumming  978-2145 

J.  Linley  978-3637 

A.  Ponchuk  978-4481 
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PhD  Orals 


Graduate faculty  please  call  the  PhD  oral  examination  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 


Wednesday,  January  20 
Denyse  Jeanne  Roberta  Maria 
Snelder,  Department  of 
Geography,  “Methods  of 
Rangeland  Improvement  and 
Revegetation  for  Denuded,  Semi- 
Arid  Savanna  Areas  in  the  Baringo 
District,  Kenya.” 

Prof.  R.B.  Bryan. 

Monday,  January  25 
Zhuohan  Hu,  Department  of 
Pharmacology,  “Modulation  of 
Benzo(a)pyrene  Bioactivation  and 
Cytotoxicity  by  UDP- 
Glucuronosyltransferases  in  Rats 
and  Humans.” 

Prof.  P.G.  Wells. 

Marie  Therese  Killeen, 
Department  of  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics,  “The  Roles  of 
RAP30  in  the  Assembly  of 
Transcription  Initiation 
Complexes.” 

Prof.  J.F.  Greenblatt. 

Flower  Kommattam,  Department 
of  English,  “John  Donne’s 


Planning 


Committee  on  Planning  Across 
the  Three  Campuses 

In  response  to  recommendations  arising 
from  the  1992-93  budget  report,  Provost 
Joan  Foley  has  established  a Committee 
on  Planning  Across  the  Three 
Campuses.  The  committee  will  reflect 
upon  the  mission  of  each  campus  in  the 
context  of  the  University’ s Statement  of 
Institutional  Purpose  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  the  degree  of  differentia- 
tion in  programming  that  should  be 
encouraged  and  on  the  administration 
and  organization  structures  that  would 
best  support  achieving  the  agreed  goals. 
In  considering  these  issues  the  commit- 
tee will  consult  widely  within  the 
University  and  will  also  seek  information 
and  advice  externally  in  order  to  assess 
the  relevance  to  our  situation  of  the 
experience  of  multi-campus  universities 
elsewhere. 

Membership 

Vice-Provost  Carolyn  J.  Tuohy  (chair); 
Professors  Daniel  H.  O’Day,  zoology, 
Erindale  College;  E.  Wayne  Dowler, 
Division  of  Humanities, 

Scarborough  College;  Melvyn  Fuss, 
Department  of  Economics; 

Paul  W.  Gooch,  acting  dean,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  Gary  Latham, 

Faculty  of  management;  Peggy  Leatt, 
Department  of  Health  Administration; 
and  Ronald  D.  Venter,  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering; 
and  Alvan  Bregman,  assistant  vice- 
provost (arts  and  science)  (secretary). 

Terms  of  rference 

1.  To  what  extent  should  the  vision 
which  informs  future  development  of 
undergraduate  programs  on  the  three 
campuses  be  one  of  independent  opera- 
tions which  have  the  capacity  essentially 
to  “stand  alone”  and  to  what  extent 
should  it  be  of  interdependence? 

2.  How  should  the  character  and  needs 
of  the  surrounding  community  factor 
into  our  academic  planning  for  each  of 
our  campuses? 

3.  Taking  into  account  the  resources 


Devotions  Upon  Emergent  Occasions 
and  Traditions  of  Meditation.” 
Prof.  E.P.  Vicari. 

David  Ira  McIntosh,  Department 
of  Mathematics  8c  Applied 
Mathematics,  “Ergodic  Averages 
for  Weight  Functions  Moved  by 
Non-Linear  Transformations  on 
Rn.”  Prof.  M.A.  Akcoglu. 

Robert  Donald  Murray, 
Department  of  Philosophy,  “The 
Explanation  of  Human  Action:  A 
Critical  Analysis  of  Davidson’s 
Theory  of  Action.” 

Prof.  B.D.  Katz. 

Anthony  David  Perl,  Department 
of  Political  Science,  “Comparative 
Transport  Finance:  The 
Institutional  Logic  of 
Infrastructure  Development  in 
Canada.”  Prof.  C.J.  Tuohy. 

Rosa  Maria  Sarabia,  Department 
of  Spanish  8c  Portuguese,  “Poetas 
de  la  palabra  hablada:  una  aproxi- 
mation  a la  poesfa  hispanoameri- 


likely  to  be  available  to  the  University 
over  the  next  decade,  to  what  extent 
should  undergraduate  programming  on 
our  various  campuses  replicate  and  to 
what  extent  complement  programs  on 
the  others? 

4.  What  scale  of  operation  is  an  appro- 
priate long-term  objective  for  each  of 
our  campuses?  (Both  academic  and 
demographic  considerations  will  be 
relevant  here.) 

5.  What  is  the  desirable  and  appropriate 
level  and  type  of  professional  program- 
ming on  the  Scarborough  and  Erindale 
campuses? 

6.  What  should  be  expected  of  faculty  by 
way  of  contributing  to  the  undergradu- 
ate programs  on  more  than  one  campus? 

7.  How  are  professorial  staff  on  each  of 
the  campuses  to  be  utilized  in  support  of 
our  graduate  programs? 

8.  What  should  be  expected  of  under- 
graduate students  by  way  of  needing  to 
draw  from  the  offerings  on  more  than 
one  campus  in  order  to  complete  their 
degrees? 

9.  Aside  from  courses  which  they  may 
be  required  to  take  on  other  than  their 
“home”  campus  in  order  to  complete 
their  programs,  what  access  should 
students  have  to  the  course  offerings  on 
other  campuses  and  to  intercampus 
transfer? 

10.  How  should  we  provide  for  services 
to  students  on  our  three  campuses? 

11.  What  implications  do  the  potential 
answers  to  these  questions  have  for  the 
recruitment  and  admission  of  students? 

12.  What  systems  of  governance  and 
administrative  arrangements  both 
academic  and  other  would  best  service 
future  needs? 

13.  Should  different  mission  statements 
be  formulated  for  each  campus  (as  dis- 
tinct from  each  academic  division ) under 
the  umbrella  of  the  mission  of  the 
University  as  a whole?  If  so,  what  would 
those  missions  appropriately  be? 

The  committee  would  welcome 
comments  and  submissions  from  inter- 
ested members  of  the  University  com- 
munity. These  should  be  forwarded 
before  February  20  to  Alvan  Bregman, 
room  225,  Simcoe  Hall,  or  to  any 
member  of  the  committee. 


cana  en  el  uso  coloquial  de  la 
lengua.”  Prof.  K.A.  Ellis. 

Palamadai  Ananthanarayanan 
Seshan,  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  “A 
Qualitative  Theoretical  Framework 
for  Intelligent  Control  of 
Dexterous  Manipulation.”  Profs. 
A.A.  Goldenberg 
and  J.  Mylopoulos. 

Stephen  Kenneth  Tahir, 
Department  of  Zoology,  “The 
Effect  of  Cannabinoids  on  the 
Cytoskeleton  in  Cultured 
Mammalian  Cells.” 

Prof.  A.M.  Zimmerman. 

Tuesday,  January  26 
Xiaodong  Hu,  Department  of 
Industrial  Engineering,  “An 
Optimization  Model  for  a Printed 
Circuit  Manufacturing  Problem.” 
Prof.  M.W.  Carter. 

Chusi  Li,  Department  of  Geology, 
“A  Quantitative  Model  for  the 
Formation  of  Sulphide  Ores  at 
Sudbury  and  a Study  on  the 
Distributions  of  Platinum-Group 
Elements  in  the  Strathcona 
Copper-Rich  Zones, 
Sudbury,  Ontario.” 

Prof.  A.J.  Naldrett. 

Michael  Donald  Maraun, 
Department  of  Education,  “Issues 
Pertaining  to  the  Determinacy  of 
Item  Response  Models.” 

Prof.  R.E.  Traub. 

Wednesday,  January  27 
Ashok  Balakrishnan,  Department 
of  Physics,  “The  Dissociation 
Energy  of  H2  and  D2.” 

Prof.  B.P.  Stoicheff. 

James  Busumtwi-Sam, 
Department  of  Political  Science, 
“Economic  Crisis  and  Policy 
Adjustment:  The  Politics  of 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  Making 
in  Ghana,  1982-1990.” 

Prof.  R.  Matthews. 

Richard  George  Cresswell, 
Department  of  Geology,  “14C 
Terrestrial  Ages  and  Weathering 
Activities  in  Meteorites  from  CO 
and  C02  Fractions  from  Step- 
Wise  Temperature  Extractions.” 
Prof.  J.C.  Rucklidge. 

Jose  Manuel  Goncalves  Lopes, 
Centre  for  Comparative  Literature, 
“Foregrounded  Description  in 
19th-  and  20th-Century  Prose 
Fiction:  Five  Cross-Literary 
Studies. 

Profs.  O.J.  Miller  and  B.T.  Fitch. 

Carolyn  Gail  MacGregor, 
Department  of  Industrial 
Engineering,  “Identifying 
Cognitive  Encoding  Styles 
through  Self-Reports  and 
Performance  on  Linguistic- 
Pictorial  Verification  Tasks.” 
Prof.  P.J.  Foley. 

Michael  Jan  Reedijk,  Department 
of  Molecular  8c  Medical  Genetics, 


“Interactions  between  the  Colony 
Stimulating  Factor-1  Receptor  and 
Intracellular  Signalling  Molecules.” 
Prof.  A.J.  Pawson. 

Thursday,  January  28 
Karen  Valerie  Bamford, 
Department  of  English,  “Sexual 
Assault  in  Jacobean  Drama.” 
Prof.  A.M.  Leggatt. 

Jin  -Kun  Chen,  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  “Analyses  of  mRNA 
Expression  and 
Immunolocalization  of  Bone 
Sialoproteins  in  Mineralized 
Connective  Tissues.” 

Prof.  J.  Sodek. 

Rolf  Eric  Hellebust,  Department 
of  Slavic  Languages  8c  Literatures, 
“The  Pushkinian  Tradition  as 
Narrative  and  Intertext.” 

Prof.  L Dolezel. 

Maurice  Joseph  Mazerolle,  Centre 
for  Industrial  Relations,  “The 
Employment  Outcomes  of 
Individuals  following  Job  Loss 
from  Plant  Closures.” 

Prof.  M.H.  Gunderson. 

Greig  Vincent  McAvoy, 
Department  of  Physiology, 

“A  Study  of  the  Peripheral 
Chemoreceptors  in  the  Control 
of  Respiration  in  Man.” 

Prof.  J.  Duffin. 

Tudor  Moise,  Department  of 
Italian  Studies,  “Processo  conosci- 
tivo  ed  elementi  di  poetica  in  Luigi 
Pirandello.” 

Prof.  R.  Capozzi. 

Naomi  Eleanor  Norquay, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Use  of  Memory:  Women, 
Schooling  and  Social  Difference.” 
Prof.  R.I.  Simon. 

Sanjiv  Shah,  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  “Practical 
Implementation  of  the  Direct 
Boundary  Element  Method  for 
Three-Dimensional  Stress 
Analysis  of  Underground 
Excavations.”  Prof.  J.H.  Curran. 

Joe  Torchia,  Department  of 
Pharmacology,  “Identification  and 
Phosphorylation  of  the  Na-K-Cl 
Cotransporter  of  Avian  Salt 
Gland.”  Prof.  A.K.  Sen. 

Ronald  Christopher  Unrau, 
Department  of  Electrical  8c 
Computer  Engineering, 
“Scalable  Memory  Management 
through  Hierarchical 
Symmetric  Multiprocessing.” 
Profs.  M.  Stumm  and 
Z.G.  Vranesic. 

Friday,  January  29 
Karen  Lynn  Chong,  Department 
of  Molecular  8c  Medical  Genetics, 
“Characterization  of  the  Human, 
Interferon  Inducible,  dsRNA- 
Activated  Protein  Kinase  (p68 
Kinase).”  Prof.  B.R.G.  Williams. 

A.R.  Elangovan, 


Faculty  of  Management, 
“Managerial  Third-Party  Dispute 
Intervention:  A Normative  Model 
of  Strategy  Selection.” 

Profs.  M.G.  Evans  and 
G.  Whyte. 

Marinella  Anna  Frescura, 
Department  of  Education, 

“A  Sociolinguistic  Comparison  of 
Reactions  to  Complaints.:  Italian 
LI  vs.  English  Ll,  Italian  as  a 
Community  Language  and  Italian 
as  a Second  Language.” 

Prof.  M.K.  Swain. 

Pierre  Haillet,  Department  of 
French  Language  8c  Literature, 
“Emplois  ‘joumalistiques’  du  con- 
ditionnel  en  franfais  contempo- 
rain:  essai  de  linguistique  descrip- 
tive.” Prof.  H.G.  Schogt. 

Belearie  Hyman- Zatzman, 
Department  of  Education,  “The 
Role  of  the  Instructor  in  Creating 
Curriculum  for  University 
Theatre/Drama  Programs  across 
Canada.”  Prof.  J.R.  Courtney. 

Craig  Kielley  Jacobsen, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Facilitators  of  International 
Educational  Programs  in  China.” 
Prof.  R.  Hayhoe. 

Stephen  Kim  Moyse,  Department 
of  English,  “The  Thing  Itself:  The 
Third  World  of  Wallace  Stevens.” 
Prof.  M.E.  Cook 

Phebe-Jane  Poole,  Department  of 
Education,  “Canada’s  Federal 
Employment  Equity  Legislation: 
An  Evaluation  and  Proposals  for 
Change.”  Prof.  M.  Cohen. 

David  Andrew  Steinmen, 
Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  “Numerical  Analysis 
of  Flow  in  a 2D  Distensible  Model 
of  an  End-to-Side  Anastomosis.” 
Prof.  C.R.  Ethier. 

Edward  Tabarah,  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering, 
“Trajectory  Planning  for  the 
Coordinated  Continuous-Path 
Motion  of  Two-Robot  Systems.” 
Profs.  R.G.  Fenton 
and  B.  Benhabib. 

Tuesday,  February  2 
Duan  Qian,  Department  of 
Aerospace  Science  8c  Engineering, 
“Substructure  Synthesis  Methods 
for  Viscoelastic  Structure.” 
Prof.  J.S.  Hansen. 

Ramon  Martin  Rodriguez- 
Dagnino,  Department  of  Electrical 
8c  Computer  Engineering,  “Packet 
Video  Traffic  Modelling  and 
Prediction  in  Broadband 
Networks.” 

Prof.  A.  Leon-Garcia. 

Friday,  February  5 
David  A.  Penny,  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  “The  Software 
Landscape  — A Visual  Formalism 
for  Programming-in-the-Large.” 
Prof.  R.C.  Holt. 


Committees 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership 
of  committees.  The  deadline for  submissions  is  Monday, 
two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 
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Research  Notices 


For further  information  and  application  forms  for  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  ORS  at  978-2163. 


Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
Association  for  Canadian  Studies 
The  purpose  of the  awards  of  merit  is  to 
honour  continuous  and  significant 
contributions  of  individuals,  groups  or 
organizations  to  the  development  and/or 
dissemination  of  Canadian  Studies. 
Deadline  for  nominations  is  March  1. 

Canada  Council  for  the  Arts  8c 
for  Research  in  the  Social 
Sciences  8c  Humanities 

Copies  of the  proposed  legislation for  the 
new  Canada  Council  for  the  Arts  8c  for 
Research  in  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  (CARSSH)  are  available 
upon  request  from  ORS. 

Corporate  Higher  Education 
Forum 

Bell  Canada-Forum  awards  fund  out- 
standing researchers  involved  in  coopera- 
tive research  of  major  significance.  Xerox 
Canada-Forum  awards  honour  remark- 
able achievement  in  facilitation  of 
corporate-university  research  coopera- 
tion. Deadlines  are  March  1. 

Medicine  8c  Life  Sciences 
Banting  Research  Foundation 

f he  foundation  provides  grants  to  indi- 
viduals for  the  support  of  research  in  the 
•biological  sciences  that  may  have  poten- 
tial importance  for  medicine.  Preference 
is  given  to  young  investigators  for  the 
establishment  of  new  projects;  however, 
senior  investigators  may  be  considered 
where  proposals  are  in  novel  or  unortho- 
fdox  areas,  where  support  to  change  the 
direction  of  their  work  is  requested  or 
ifor  an  emergency  requiring  special 
consideration.  Deadline  is  March  1. 

Canadian  Foundation  for  Ileitis  8c 
Colitis 

The  objective  of  the  foundation  is  to 
support  qualified  investigators  to  establish 
and  pursue  research  on  intestinal  struc- 
ture and  function  relative  to  inflamma- 
tory bowel  disease.  Investigators  who 
hold  an  academic  appointment  in  a 
Canadian  university  in  a faculty  of 
medicine,  nursing,  pharmacy  or  veteri- 
nary medicine  are  eligible  for  grant 
support.  Where  an  applicant  does  not 
hold  an  academic  appointment  at  the 
time  of  submission,  a covering  letter 
from  the  dean  of  the  faculty  must  be 
included  with  the  application,  indicating 
the  position  and  effective  date  of  ap- 
pointment. Investigators  in  faculties 
other  than  the  health  sciences  may  also 
apply  if  the  proposed  research  is  directly 
relevant  to  the  foundation’s  objective. 
Please  not  that  the  foundation  has 
announced  a moratorium  on  new  fund- 
ing for  1992  operating  grants.  Deadline 
is  March  1. 

Cancer  Research  Institute  (US) 

The  institute  funds  research  aimed  at 
furthering  the  development  of  immuno- 
logical approaches  to  the  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention  of  cancer.  To 
this  end  post-doctoral  fellowships  and 
investigator  awards  are  offered  to  quali- 
fied scientists  in  these  areas.  Applicants 
for  the  fellowships  must  have  a doctoral 
degree  and  must  conduct  their  proposed 
research  under  a sponsor  who  holds  a 
formal  appointment  at  the  host  institu- 
tion. The  investigator  award  is  open  to 
scientists  at  the  assistant  professor  level 
who  are  in  their  first  or  second  year  at 
this  or  equivalent  rank.  Individuals  who 
will  begin  their  third  year  on  July  1 are 
not  eligible.  Deadline  for  investigator 
awards  is  March  1;  for  fellowships, 

April  1 and  October  1. 

Easter  Seal  Research  Institute 
The  institute  supports  research  and  devel- 
opment and  professional  training  con- 
cerned with  the  prevention,  treatment 
and  management  of  physical  disabilities 
in  children  and  young  adults  in  Ontario. 
Summer  studentships  are  available  to 
full-time  students  doing  research  rele- 


vant to  the  institute’s  criteria.  Deadline 
is  March  1. 

Fight  for  Sight  Inc.  (US) 

Support  is  available  for  research  in  oph- 
thalmology, vision  and  related  sciences 
under  the  following  programs:  grants- 
in-aid;  post-doctoral  fellowships;  and 
student  fellowships.  Only  one  applica- 
tion for  each  type  of  award  will  be 
accepted  from  an  investigator’s  laborato- 
ry. There  are  no  citizenship  require- 
ments but  applications  from  foreign 
nationals  for  research  studies  outside  the 
US  or  Canada  will  be  considered  only  in 
instances  where  requests  are  unique  in 
concept  or  where  circumstances  provide 
exceptional  opportunities  for  proposed 
research.  Applications  from  Americans 
or  Canadians  who  wish  to  study  abroad 
are  considered  only  if  the  investigation 
cannot  be  carried  out  as  effectively  in  the 
US  or  Canada.  Deadline  is  March  1. 

Heart  8c  Stroke  Foundation  of 
Canada/Ontario 

The  foundation  supports  individuals  in 
cardiovascular  and/or  stroke  related  areas. 
Several  categories  of  awards  are  offered 
with  the  objectives  of  introducing 
•■dividuals  to  medical  research.  Student- 
level  awards  include:  summer  medical 
student  scholarships  to  enable  medical 
undergraduates  to  gain  research  training 
during  the  summer  months,  applications 
are  made  to  the  dean  of  the  medical 
faculty,  science  student  scholarships  to 
introduce  students  enrolled  in  university 
science  programs  to  pursue  research 
during  the  summer  months;  and  high 
school  student  scholarships  to  introduce 
high  school  students  to  research  during 
the  summer  months.  Applications  are 
made  by  the  supervisor  on  behalf  of  the 
student.  Deadline  is  March  1. 

The  foundation  also  offers  support  to 
underwrite  a specific  aspect  or  section  of 
a symposium  or  workshop  rather  than  a 
percentage  of  the  total  costs.  Details  are 
in  the  current  guidelines.  Deadline  is 
March  1. 

Howard  Hughes  Medical 
Institute 

The  institute  has  established  a number  of 
programs  that  support  training  in  funda- 
mental biological  and  biomedical  re- 
search. Awards,  based  on  international 
competitions  each  year,  focus  on  re- 
search directed  to  understanding  basic 
biological  processes  and  disease  mecha- 
nisms. The  1993  post-doctoral  research 
fellowships  for  physicians  are  open  to 
physicians  to  further  their  training  in 
science.  Three  years  of  support  are 
provided  for  full-time  training  in  funda- 
mental research  subsequent  to  clinical 
training.  Deadline  is  March  1. 

Medical  Research  Council 

The  MRC  university-industry  program  is 
designed  to  foster  collaboration  between 
university  and  industry  researchers  to 
solve  specific  research  problems  and  to 
help  initiate  focused  research  in  the 
health  sciences  for  which  there  is  an 
industrial  need.  Support  is  offered  under 
operating  grants,  clinical  trials,  research 
chairs,  visiting  programs,  workshops, 
industrial  and  jointly-sponsored  fellow- 
ships and  studentships.  Specific  criteria 
exist  for  eligible  companies  and  the  type 
of  contributions  which  may  be  used 
under  the  operating,  clinical  trials  and 
research  chairs  programs.  Investigators 
are  advised  to  read  the  current  MRC 
University-Industry  Grants  8c  Awards 
Guide  for  further  details.  Deadline  is 
March  1. 

MRC  is  prepared  to  share  with  indus- 
try the  cost  of  a limited  number  of 
workshops  held  in  Canada.  Requests 
will  be  considered  for  the  support  of 
travel  and  subsistence  of  participants, 
administrative  costs  connected  with  the 
organization  of  these  meetings.  Printing 
costs  or  honoraria  will  not  be  subsidized 
by  MRC;  however  this  exclusion  does 


not  apply  to  the  funds  provided  by  the 
company.  Application  is  on  form  MRC 
25  and  MRC  50.  MRC  support  is 
conditional  upon  an  industrial  contribu- 
tion of  an  equal  or  greater  amount. 
Deadline  is  March  1. 

MRC  will  consider  funding  clinical 
trials  which  assess  the  efficacy  of  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  procedures  as  well 
as  workshops  or  meetings  of  the 
prospective  participants.  Application  is 
on  MRC  11.  The  provision  of  funding 
for  university-industry  clinical  trials 
remains  the  same  as  for  MRC’s  regular 
clinical  trials  program;  however,  MRC 
expects  that  a minimum  of  50  percent  of 
the  total  direct  cost  of  the  trial  will  be 
defrayed  by  the  industrial  partner. 
Application  is  on  MRC  51.  Deadlines 
are  March  1. 

Thyroid  Foundation  of  Canada 
The  foundation  supports  research  fellow- 
ships in  the  field  of  thyroid  function  and 
disease.  The  award  is  open  to  post- 
doctoral candidates  in  the  life  sciences 
and  consideration  will  be  given  to  those 
with  a master’s  degree,  working  towards 
a doctorate  with  a research  base  related 
to  the  thyroid.  The  fellowship  value  is 
$30,000,  tenable  at  a university  or  other 
research  institute  in  Canada.  Deadline  is 
February  28. 

Physical  Sciences  & Engineering 
Ministry  of  Colleges  8c 
Universities 

The  university  research  incentive  fund 
(URIF)  competition  scheduled  for 
January  31  has  been  cancelled. 

Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering 
Research  Council 
NSERC’S  new  collaborative  project 
grants  program  has  been  postponed  for 
at  least  one  year. 

Ontario  Ministry  of 
Transportation 

The  ministry  invites  submissions for 
projects  to  be  funded,  under  contract,  in 
the  1993-94  government  fiscal  year  on 
the  following  specific  topics:  modifica- 
tions to  OPAC;  sperical  bearing  stability 
and  a distribution  of  pressure  under 
externally  applied  horizontal  load; 
structural  behaviour  under  moving 
loads-phase  1:  fibre-reinforced  concrete 
decks;  review  and  evaluation  of 
MTO/OPS  drainage  pipe  design  and 
installation  methods;  development  of 
testing  equipment  to  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  traffic  control  devices-phase 
1:  a validated  design;  review  of  shoulder 
treatment  on  highway  401  at  Bayview, 
comparison  of  the  performance  of 
highway  de-icing  chemicals  and  abra- 
sive/chemical mixes;  establishment  of 
riparian  vegetation;  the  effect  of  differ- 
ential thermal  contraction  on  asphalt- 
paving mixtures;  application  of  accident 
potential  models  to  evaluate  the  safety 
impact  of  highway  FTMS;  safety  and 
accessibility  of  intersections  and  cross- 
walks; water  condensation  and  ice 
formation  at  the  interface  of  asphalt 
pavement  and  base;  pavement  perfor- 
mance evaluation:  regional  training 
facilities;  self-guided  routing  and  cutting 
machinery,  partially  paved 
shoulder/gravel  shoulder  issues;  recycled 
materials  and  their  use  in  cold  mix  for 
paving  purposes  on  secondary  roads; 
development  of  methods  for  the  analysis 
of  antistripping  agents  in  asphalt  mixes; 
research  program  for  wetlands  assess- 
ment and  mitigation;  predictive  tool  for 
estimating  suspended  solids  loadings  to 
receiving  environments;  selection  chart 
for  surficial  erosion  control  measures 
and  long-term  turf  establishment; 
fisheries  mitigation  and  compensation: 
development  of  tools;  stormwater  quality 
filtration:  development  of  design  tool; 
development  of  tools  in  support  of 
economic  aspects  of  the  new 
Environmental  Assessment  Act;  and  salt 
scaling  resistance  of  concrete  containing 


slag  and  flyash.  Detailed  requirements 
and  ministry  proposal  guidelines  are 
available  from  ORS.  Deadline  for 
receipt  of  proposals  at  the  ministry  is 
February  16. 

Sport  Canada 

Sport  Canada  invites  proposals for  the 
applied  sport  research  program.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
provide  funding  for  research  which  will 
enhance  the  Canadian  sport  system  and, 
in  particular,  the  results  of  Canadian 
high  performance  athletes  in  interna- 
tional competition.  Deadline  is 
February  1. 

Welch  Foundation 
The  Welch  Foundation  award  in  chemistry 
is  intended  to  recognize  a person  who  has 
made  important  chemical  research 
contributions  that  have  a significant, 
positive  influence  on  humankind.  Its 
monetary  value  is  $225,000.  For  infor- 
mation and  nomination  procedure 
contact  Monique  McNaughton  at  978- 
7833.  Deadline  is  February  1. 

World  Wildlife  Fund 
The  endangered  species  recovery  fund  is 
designed  to  sponsor  high-priority  conser- 
vation projects  to  assist  the  recovery  of 
endangered  wildlife  and  their  natural 
habitats  in  Canada.  The  average  grant  is 
about  $5,000  to  10,0000  per  year  for  up 
to  three  years.  Deadline  is  February  15. 

Upcoming  Deadunes 
Abbott  Laboratories  — young  investi- 
gator awards:  January  31. 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Medical  Research 
Foundation  — research  grants: 

February  1. 

Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis 
Society  of  Canada  — research  grants: 
January  31. 

Arthritis  Society  — studentships: 
February  1. 

Association  for  Canadian  Studies  — 
awards  of  merit:  March  1. 

Banting  Research  Foundation  — 
research  grants:  March  1. 

Bloorview  Children’s  Hospital 
Foundation  — research  grants: 

February  15. 

Calgary  Institute  for  the  Humanities 

— senior  research  fellowships: 

February  12. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 

— summer  student  awards:  February  1. 
Canadian  Foundation  for  Ileitis  8c 

Colitis  — research  grants:  March  1. 

Canadian  Liver  Foundation  — 
studentships,  summer  studentships: 
February  15. 

Canadian-Scandinavian  Foundation 

— Swedish  Institute  scholarships; 
special  purpose  grants;  Brucebo  fine 
art  scholarships;  William  B.  Bruce  fine 
arts  European  travel  scholarships: 
January  31. 

Canadian  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Higher  Education  — research  awards: 
January  31. 

Cancer  Research  Institute  (US)  — 
investigator  awards:  March  1. 

Cancer  Research  Society  Inc. 

(Canada)  — fellowships:  February  15. 
Corporate-Higher  Education  Forum 

— Bell  Canada/Forum  and  Xerox 
Canada/Forum  awards:  March  1. 

Cutter  Biological/Canadian  Red  Cross 

— research  grants  (letter  of  intent): 
February  1. 

Easter  Seal  Research  Institute  — 
summer  studentships:  March  1. 

Environment  Canada  — Canadian 
Wildlife  Services  university  research 
support  grants:  February  1. 

Fight  for  Sight  Inc.  (US):  grants-in- 
aid,  post-doctoral  fellowships,  student 
fellowships:  March  1. 

Rick  Hansen  Man  in  Motion  Legacy 
Fund  — research  grants,  fellowships, 
studentships:  February  1. 

Harry  Frank  Guggenheim  Foundation 

— research  grants,  PhD  dissertation 
fellowships:  February  1. 


Health  8c  Welfare  Canada  — 

NHRDP  fellowships:  February  15. 

Heart  8c  Stroke  Foundation  of 
Canada/Ontario  — symposia/  work- 
shops; student  scholarships:  March  1. 

Hereditary  Disease  Foundation  — 
research  grants:  February  1. 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
Foundation  — research  grants;  confer- 
ences and  seminars;  films  and  audio- 
visual projects:  February  1. 

Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute  — 
post-doctoral  research  fellowships  for 
physicians:  March  1. 

IIP  — initiatives  fund:  January  29. 
Institute  for  Risk  Management  — 
research  grants:  February  15. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
Canada/US  — research  grants  (prelimi- 
nary application):  February  15. 

Kidney  Foundation  of  Canada  — 
summer  studentships:  February  15; 

Allied  Health  Council  — fellowships, 
scholarships,  research  grants: 

February  15. 

Leukemia  Research  Fund  — operating 
grants;  fellowships  -.January  31. 

Manning  Awards  Foundation  — 
innovation  awards:  February  12. 

Marconi  — international  fellowships: 
January  30. 

McDonnell-Pew  Program  in 
Cognitive  Neuroscience  — training 
awards,  research  grants:  February  1. 

MRC  — university-industry  operating 
grants,  clinical  trials,  research  chairs, 
visiting  programs,  workshops:  March  1. 

Ministry  of  Colleges  8c  Universities  — 
URIF  competition  for  Jan.  31  cancelled. 

Ministry  of  Transportation  — high- 
way safety  research  grants:  January  31; 
contract-funded  grants:  February  16. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Association 
(Canada)  — summer  fellowships: 
February  15. 

National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada 

— senior  research  scientist;  research 
scientist,  research  fellowships,  clinical 
research  fellowships,  Steve  Fonyo 
research  studentships,  Terry  Fox  re- 
search fellowships  (physician  scientists), 
Terry  Fox  cancer  research  scientists: 
February  1; 

Terry  Fox  team  development  grants 
(letter  of  intent):  February  15. 

National  Foundation  for  Ileitis  8c 
Colitis  (US)  — personnel  awards: 
February  1. 

National  Institutes  of  Health  (US)  — 
research  grants  (new):  February  1. 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
(US)  — fellowships,  research  grants: 
February  1. 

Ontario  Psychological  Foundation  — 
Norma  V.  Bowen  humanitarian, 
contribution  to  knowledge,  community 
service,  communication  and  education 
awards:  February  12. 

Ontario  Respiratory  Care 
Society/Ontario  Lung  Association  — 
fellowships:  February  1. 

Physiotherapy  Foundation  of  Canada 

— Royal  Canadian  Legion  fellowships 
(gerontology):  February  1. 

Secretary  of  State  — research  grants 
in  ethnic  studies:  January  31. 

Sport  Canada  — applied  sport  re- 
search program  grants:  February  1. 

Thyroid  Foundation  of  Canada  — 
research  fellowships:  February  28. 

U of  T — self- funded  research  grant 
program:  February  1; 

Humanities  8c  Social  Sciences 
Committee  — grants-in-aid: 

February  1; 

Life  Sciences  Committee  — summer 
undergraduate  and  graduate  programs: 
February  28. 

Welch  Foundation  — award  in  chem- 
istry: February  1. 

Whitaker  Foundation  — research 
grants  (invited  full  application): 
February  15. 

World  AIDS  Foundation  — concept 
letter:  February  1. 

World  Wildlife  Foundation  — endan- 
gered species  recovery  fund  grants: 
February  15. 
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Advisory 


Assocatiate  deans,  Erindale 
College 

Advisory  committees  have  been  established 
to  assist  the  principal  of  Erindale  College 
to  seek  replacements  for  retiring  associ- 
ate deans  of  the  Divisions  of  Humanities 
and  Social  Sciences. 

Division  of  Humanities 
Professor  Desmond  Morton,  principal, 
Erindale  College  (chair);  Professors 
John  Baird,  associate  dean,  Division  I, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Paul 
Perron,  chair,  Department  of  French; 
Bruce  White,  history,  Erindale  College; 
Marjorie  Garson,  English,  Erindale 


College;  Bernard  Katz,  philosophy, 
Erindale  College;  and  Patrica  Pliner, 
psychology,  Erindale  College;  and 
Kathie  Hill,  Office  of  the  Principal 
(secretary). 

Division  of  Social  Sciences 
Professor  Desmond  Morton,  principal, 
Erindale  College  (chair);  Professors 
John  Britton,  associate  dean,  Division  II, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Gordon 
Anderson,  chair,  Department  of  Economics; 
Hugh  Gunz,  management,  Erindale 
College;  Douglas  Campbell,  sociology, 
Erindale  College;  and  Jerry  Melbye, 
anthropology,  Erindale  College;  and 
Margaret  Hawthorne,  library,  Erindale 
College;  and  Kathie  Hill,  Office  of  the 
Principal  (secretary). 

Nominations  of  candidates  may  be 


sent  to  the  secretary  or  to  any  member  of 
the  committees  by  January  28. 


Search 


Chair,  Geological  8c  Mineral 
Engineering 

A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
appoint  a chair  of  the  Division  of 
Geological  (A Mineral  Engineering  in  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  8c 
Engineering  effective  June  30.  Members 
are:  Dean  Gary  W.  Heinke,  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  8c  Engineering  (chair); 
Professors  Michael  E.  Charles,  vice- 
dean, Faculty  of  Applied  Science  8c 
Engineering;  T.C.  Kenney,  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering;  Alex  McLean, 
Department  of  Metallurgy  8c  Materials 


Science;  J.A  Westgate,  Department  of 
Geology,  D.F.  James,  Division  of 
Engineering  Science,  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  8c  Engineering;  and  M.J. 
Phillips,  associate  dean,  Division  III, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

The  committee  would  welcome  any 
communications  or  recommendations 
concerning  this  appointment.  These 
should  be  directed  to  Dean  Gary  Heinke 
at  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  8c 
Engineering,  room  173,  Galbraith 
Building. 

Chair,  Department  of  Italian 
Studies 

A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  for  the  Department  of 
Italian  Studies.  Members  are:  Dean 
M.A.  Chandler,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c 


Science  (chair):  Professors  J.D.  Baird, 
associate  dean,  Division  I,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  Marcel  Danesi,  A.A. 
Iannucci  and  Maddalena  Kuitunen, 
Department  of  Italian  Studies;  Roberta 
Frank,  Department  of  English;  C.M. 
Grise,  associate  dean,  humanities, 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science;  and  Michael 
Lettieri,  Italian,  Erindale  College;  and 
B.P.  Magliocchetti,  senior  tutor, 
Department  of  Italian  Studies;  and 
Paulo  Fasoli,  student,  Department  of 
Italian  Studies. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the 
University  community.  These  should  be 
submitted  to  Dean  M.A. Chandler, 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science,  room  2020, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
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Culture  & Ideology  in  the  University 
What  Do  You  Think  You  Are  Doing? 

February  2 - 6, 1993 
University  College 


NOTICE  OF  OFFENCE 


In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  University  Tribunal,  I am  publishing  the  following 
Notice  of  Offence  and  the  sanctions  imposed: 

The  charges  against  the  student  were: 

that  on  or  about  April  4, 1992,  he  did  represent  as  his  own  in  an  academic  work  and  admitted  for 
credit,  an  idea  or  an  expression  of  an  idea  or  work  of  another  or  he  aided,  assisted,  abetted, 
counselled  or  conspired  with  another  person  to  represent  as  his  own  in  an  academic  work  sub- 
mitted for  credit  in  PHM  309  an  idea  or  an  expression  of  an  idea  or  work  of  another,  contrary  to 
Sections  B.l.l.(d)  and  B.ll.l.(a)  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic 
Matters; 

that  on  or  about  April  4, 1992,  he  did  obtain  unauthorized  assistance  in  connection  with  an 
academic  work  in  PHM  309  or  aided,  assisted,  abetted,  counselled  or  conspired  with  another 
person  to  obtain  unauthorized  assistance  in  connection  with  an  academic  work  in  PHM  309, 
contrary  to  Section  B.l.l.(b)  and  B.ll.l.(a)  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Code  of  Behaviour  on 
Academic  Matters; 

that  on  or  about  April  4, 1992,  he  did  submit  for  credit  in  PHM  309  an  academic  work  containing  a 
reference  to  a source  which  had  been  concocted,  contrary  to  Section  B.l.l.(f)  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters; 

that  on  or  about  May  5, 1992,  he  did  obtain  unauthorized  assistance  or  aided,  assisted,  abetted, 
counselled  or  conspired  with  another  person  to  obtain  unauthorized  assistance  in  an  academic 
examination  in  PCL361,  contrary  to  Section  B.ll.l.(b)  and  Section  B.ll.l.(a)  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters. 

The  jury  found  him  guilty  of  the  charges  and  imposed  the  following  sanctions: 

• a grade  of  zero  in  the  courses  PHM  309  and  PCL  361; 

• suspension  of  one  year  from  the  University,  ending  June  30, 1993; 

• that  the  suspension  and  the  reason  for  it  be  recorded  on  his  academic  transcript  for  three 
years,  ending  June  30, 1995; 

• that  the  decision  and  sanctions  imposed  be  reported  to  the  Vice-President  and  Provost  for 
general  publication,  according  to  the  University's  policy. 

Professor  J.  E.  Foley 
Vice-President  and  Provost 


SWEDENBORG,  NORTHROP  FRYE 
and  BIBLICAL  ARCHETYPES 

a free  public  lecture 
for  anyone  interested  in  the 
symbolism  in  nature  and  in  the  Bible 

by  Stephen  Cole*,  B.S.,  M.Div. 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  28,  1993 
8:00pm 

at  ALUMNI  HALL,  Rm  400 
St.  Michael's  College 
125  St.  Joseph  St.,  Toronto 

*The  speaker,  from  Detroit,  has  studied 
extensively  in  the  field  of  "correspondences," 
the  symbolic  and  causative  link  between 
natural  and  spiritual  things.  He  will  relate  the 
work  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  the  noted  18th 
century  scientist,  theologian  and  mystic,  to 
the  work  of  Northrop  Frye,  especially  In  the 
area  of  Biblical  symbolism. 


The  lecture  is  free  and  coffee  will  be  sewed.  For 
more  information  or  reference  material  please  call 
Information  Swedenborg,  sponsors  of  this  program, 
(416)  239-0153. 


GET  A SOUND 
EDUCATION 


Open  Colley  & 

University  -level  credit  Courses 


Non-commercial  Radio 
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JENNIFER  HERBERT 


Push  'Em  Back 


Football  teaches  violence,  costs  a lot  of  money  and  has  no  place  in  a contemporary  university 

By  Brian  Pronger 


UNIVERSITY  FOOTBALL.  FOR 
some,  these  words  invoke  a 
proud  sense  of  fraternity, 
physicality  and  tradition.  For  113  years 
the  Varsity  Blues  football  team  has  con- 
tributed to  the  education  of  a select 
group  of  young  men.  Football  was  a 
pivotal  personal  experience  for  many  of 
them  and  had  a profound  effect  on  their 
understanding  of  the  world  and  of 
themselves. 

Because  of  recent  economic  difficul- 
ties the  University  has  decided  to  with- 
draw its  financial  support  to  the 
Department  of  Athletics  & Recreation 
(DAR).  Attempting  to  deal  with  the 
resulting  budget  cut  of  $1.2  million, 

DAR  plans  to  discontinue  a number  of 
athletic  programs,  football  being  one  of 
them.  On  economic  grounds  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  argue  that  the  football  program 
with  a budget  of  $200,000  (plus 
$250,000  for  Varsity  Stadium)  should  be 
maintained;  no  other  sport  is  nearly  so 
expensive. 

Virtually  all  the  arguments  offered  in 
favour  of  discontinuing  football  have  focused  on  economics.  But 
money  is  not  the  only  issue.  Supporters  of  university  football 
point  this  out,  drawing  attention  to  the  contribution  the  sport 
makes  to  the  education  of  the  players,  to  its  symbolic  value  to 
the  rest  of  the  University  and  to  its  inherent  value  as  a tradi- 
tion. This  purported  positive  value  of  university  football 
warrants  scrutiny. 

Consider  the  educational  value.  What  do  people  learn  in  this 
sport?  Intercollegiate  football  is  played  by  men  only;  it  is  a pure- 
ly male  culture  which  institutionally  excludes  women.  This 
culture  is  well  known  for  its  inculcation  of  sexist,  indeed  misog- 
ynist, values.  For  instance  coaches  frequently  play  on  the  ado- 
lescent fears  that  many  young  men  have  by  taunting  them  with 
accusations  about  their  resemblance  to  women.  Because  being 
a woman  is  not  valued,  being  compared  to  one  is  an  insult.  Thus 
insulted,  the  men  try  ever  harder  to  differentiate  themselves  from 
women. 

Gary  Shaw,  who  played  for  the  University  of  Texas 
Longhorns,  in  his  book  Meat  on  the  Hoof  spoke  of  the  way  in 
which  football  manipulates  players’  vulnerabilities:  “...  the  fears 
of  boys  in  their  late  adolescence.  Their  fears  of  masculinity,  their 
fears  of  not  being  good  enough  — in  short,  their  need  to  feel 
like  acceptable  men.”  The  lesson  learned  by  young  players  is  that 
their  behaviour  should  be  a constant  display  of  macho-mas- 
culinity. Given  what  we  know  about  the  deleterious  effects 
that  this  kind  of  masculinity  has  on  gender  relations,  such  a les- 
son can  hardly  be  viewed  as  a positive  educational  experience. 


One  might  hope  that  by  the  1990s  the  sexism  of  foot- 
ball  would  be  in  decline,  especially  in  a university  setting.  It 
hasn’t.  In  fact,  the  brutal  enforcement  of  gender  difference  is 
still  a central  part  of  football’s  pedagogy.  For  example,  hoping 
that  he  would  inspire  his  players  to  engage  in  ever  more  violent 
action  on  the  playing  field,  one  Canadian  university  coach  re- 
cently sent  the  players  out  with  the  following  words:  “Men.  It’s 
up  to  you.  You  can  either  make  love  to  a woman  or  you  can  ram 
her  head  through  the  headboard.”  The  players,  presumably,  were 
able  to  see  some  connection  between  the  manly  game  of  sex  with 
a woman  and  the  violent  game  of  football  with  other  men. 

Learning  about  violence,  of  course,  is  another  part  of  the  ed- 
ucational experience  of  football.  It  has  been  suggested  that  ag- 
gressive sport  has  a cathartic  effect:  the  violent  tendencies  of  men 
are  dissipated  “relatively”  harmlessly  in  violent  games.  But 
sport  sociologists  and  psychologists  have  conducted  much  re- 
search in  this  regard  and  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  vi- 
olent sport  in  fact  teaches  and  encourages  violent  behaviour  in 
other  spheres.  Athletes  trained  in  violent  sport  tend  to  react  more 
violently  in  non-athletic  situations  than  their  less  violently 
trained  athletic  and  non-athletic  peers.  Even  watching  violent 
sport  such  as  football  encourages  violent  aggression:  research  on 


shelters  for  battered  women  indicates  a substantial  increase  in 
male  violence  against  women  in  the  hours  immediately  following 
the  television  broadcast  of  the  Superbowl. 

Varsity  football  is  the  most  violent  sport  at  the  University  of 
Toronto;  it  consumes  fully  50  percent  of  the  entire  on-site 
services  budget  of  the  University’s  sports  injuries  clinic.  Virtually 
all  college  football  players  retire  with  a legacy  of  injuries,  some 
quite  serious,  that  will  be  with  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Some,  even  in  their  early  20s,  can  barely  walk  when  they  get  up 
in  the  morning.  This  experience  of  accepting  pain  and  inflict- 
ing it  on  others  damages  not  only  the  bodies  but  also  the 
psyches  of  the  young  men  who  become  so  engaged. 


In  a RESEARCH  PROJECT  I CONDUCTED  a couple  of  years 
ago  I interviewed  a former  varsity  football  player  who  is  now  a 
national  track  and  field  coach.  He  described  the  psychic  dam- 
age done  by  the  violent,  manly  cult  of  football:  “My  fear  was  that 


School  spirit 

IS  NOT  BEING  FOSTERED 
BY  OUR  FOOTBALL 
TEAMS 


I would  be  discovered  being  afraid  and  that  fear  was  greater  than 
my  fear  of  being  hurt,  and  I was  getting  hurt  all  the  time.  It  hurt 
a lot  to  hit  and  get  hit.  But  it  was  part  of  being  male  and 
defining  your  masculinity  and  toughness.  It’s  a dehumanizing 
process....  When  I was  coaching  high-school  football  one  of  the 
kids  broke  his  leg;  he  was  screaming  in  pain;  his  femur  was  stick- 
ing out  through  his  pant  leg.  We  carried  him  off  in  a stretch- 
er and  went  on  with  the  game.  It  was  terrible;  a human  tragedy 
had  happened  there  and  no  one  let  on  that  anything  bad  had 
happened.  They  just  pushed  down  their  emotions  and  went  on 


with  the  game.”  This  is  what  football 
teaches  young  men  about  human 
suffering. 

Supporters  of  football  often  speak  of 
its  symbolic  significance  to  the  univer- 
sity community.  But  in  the  contempo- 
rary setting  of  our  university,  one  that 
eschews  the  ravages  of  sexism  and  vio- 
lence, how  should  we  read  this  symbol- 
ism? Football  finds  many  of  its  symbolic 
references,  indeed  many  of  its  plays,  in 
the  violence  of  military  culture  — think 
of  the  game’s  battlefield  formations  and 
metaphors  such  as  throwing  “the  long 
bomb.”  The  violence,  the  basic  bel- 
ligerence of  military  culture  should  be 
antithetical  to  the  university  enterprise. 

Football  also  symbolizes  an  old  and 
sexist  world-view  in  which  men  are  the 
only  actors.  In  this  way  of  thinking,  the 
role  of  women  is  to  watch  the  men, 
cheer  them  on  and  perhaps,  “if  they  are 
lucky”  get  to  know  the  men  intimately, 
forever  deferential  to  the  players’  mas- 
culine heroism.  Such  sexist  symbolism 
has  no  place  in  an  institution  that  is 
supposed  to  be  giving  serious  thought  to  gender  issues  and  the 
righting  of  past  wrongs. 


Much  is  said  about  the  role  that  football  plays  in  the 

development  of  “school  spirit.”  If  we  consider,  however,  the  fact 
that  football  actually  has  a very  small  following  here  — few  peo- 
ple attend  the  games  — it  becomes  clear  that  school  spirit  is  not 
being  fostered  by  our  teams.  But  do  we  want  to  encourage  the 
kind  of  mindless  jingoism  that  characterizes  the  usual  sense  of 
“school  spirit”  anyway?  Surely  identification  with  our  univer- 
sity should  be  based  on  something  more  sophisticated  than  our 
ability  to  send  a bunch  of  men  out  to  do  battle  with  another 
bunch  of  men  from  some  other  university. 

A better  vision  of  school  spirit,  a spirit  that  actually  exists 
at  U of  T,  is  one  which  brings  people  together  in  the  human 
quest  for  understanding.  While  this  quest  includes  intellectual 
work,  it  also  entails  the  development  of  the  whole  person: 
body,  mind  and  spirit,  if  you  will.  We  should  take  more  pride 
in  knowing  that  a large  percentage  of  our  entire  university  pop- 
ulation engages  regularly  in  peaceful  recreational  physical 
activity  than  in  knowing  that  a small  group  of  men  consume 
a large  amount  of  scarce  funds  in  a violent  athletic  enterprise 
that  has  a negative  effect  both  on  their  social  education  and  their 
general  health. 

Some  people  support  football  because  it  is  a tradition.  But  this 
tradition  symbolizes  long-standing  customs  of  patriarchy  and 
male  violence,  practices  that  the  university  should  forswear.  The 
combination  of  the  words  “university  football”  is  really  a con- 
tradiction of  terms. 

Perhaps  wealthy  male  alumni  will  be  able  to  raise  the  funds 
necessary  to  reinstate  football  — some  men  are  so  anxious  to 
perpetuate  the  traditions  of  football  that  they  are  pressuring  the 
University  by  withholding  large  donations  they  had  promised 
to  give  long  ago.  The  University  may  yield  to  this  kind  of  pres- 
sure; it  does  need  the  money.  But  raising  funds  is  not  enough; 
it  is  the  level  of  debate  about  the  pedagogical  and  symbolic  func- 
tions of  university  sport  in  general  and  football  in  particular  that 
must  be  raised.  And  that  will  raise  the  issue  of  equal  funding 
for  women’s  sport.  If  football  is  to  continue  it  must  be  condi- 
tional on  an  equal  amount  of  money  being  raised  for  women’s 
sport.  It  would  be  unconscionable  for  U of  T,  with  its  com- 
mitment to  antisexism  and  gender  parity,  to  allow  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  be  allocated  to  this  exclusively  male  sport 
and  the  traditions  for  which  it  stands  without  giving  women  at 
least  an  equal  chance. 

Brian  Pronger  teaches  ethics  at  the  School  of  Physical  id  Health 
Education.  His  book.  The  Arena  of  Masculinity:  Sports, 
Homosexuality  and  the  Meaning  of  Sex,  was  published  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press  in  1 992. 
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